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release the considerable can share the same net- 
computer power latent in 
a common telephone. 
Because behind every 
telephone is not just com- 
munications technology, 
but computer technology, 


One example of their 
success is AT&T Unified 
Messaging (which employs 
the cardboard template © 
shown). This allows busi 
nesses to...well, unify 
all their data and voice 
communications. 

And not just between 
AT&T phones and AT&T 


yu probably don't 
think of a piece of 
cardboard as a high-tech- 
nology peripheral. 

But this simple AT&T 
cardboard template helps 


In fact, the people at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories are 
merging these technolo- 
gies so that voice and data 


Suddenl 


there are 250 million 
more computers 
in America. 
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computers. It welcomes all 
denominations. 

The result is that you 
don't have to be at the PC 
in your office to get your 
electronic mail. With AT&T 
Unified Messaging, you 
can also access your mail 
from any phone anywhere. 
Asynthesized voice reads 
it to you. 

Now that voice and 
data can share the same 
networks, information is 
more accessible, more 
usable and, therefore, more 
valuable than ever before. 

You see, data networks 
not only move information 
instantly, they can also in- 
terpret it, rearrange it and 
apply it in the most useful 
way. All automatically. 

And though the bene- 
fits of data networking 
are still fairly new, people 
every where already take 
them for granted. 

Automatic bank tellers, 
the new flexible invest 
ment accounts and justin- 
time manufacturing are 
only a few examples. The 
potential is tremendous. 

And as phones grow 
more powerful and com- 
puters grow more sociable, 
the benefits to all of us will 
grow only more abundant. 
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The right choice. 














News that could help 
Save your life 


is making news. 
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See Your Doctor. 
If you’ve had a heart attack or suffer 
from the occasional pain of unstable 
angina, talk to your doctor. He 

or she can tell you about new ways 
to prevent a heart attack. 


Studies Show. 

Recently approved studies show 
that therapy which includes an 
aspirin a day reduces heart attacks as 
much as 50% for some people. 
Aspirin, combined oh exercise 
and the right foods, could save as 
many as 50,000 lives a year. 


See your doctor. Only | 
your doctor can prescribe 
what’s right for you. 


BAYER 


The Wonder Drug 
That Works Wonders." 


* Aspirin Called Aid Against 2d Heart Attack! Copyright © 1985 The New York Times Company Reprinted by permission. Other headlines are representative of those which appeared in newspapers nanonwide 
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turn at the Iran-contra hearings 


How he became the “world’s most powerful lieutenant colonel” 


and a central figure in covert operations that in turn were a 
keystone of the Reagan Doctrine. » On his route from all- 


American boy to reckless zealot, he always seemed to be the 
hero of his own movie. » A look at Ollie’s army and his oddly 


assorted collection of private operators. See NATION. 


Vol. 130 No. 2 





NATION: Robert Bork’s nomination to the 10 


Supreme Court ignites a fierce struggle 


By selecting a leading conservative jurist, the President hopes 


to shape the legal balance into the next century. » Bork’s 


personal style and temperament are seemingly at odds with his 


strict constructionist philosophy. » The seven Democratic 


presidential contenders fire mostly blanks in a Firing Line debate. 


> A Texas boxcar turns into a grisly coffin. 





SHOW BUSINESS: Whitney Houston 


reigns at the top of the pop-music charts 
Bright, black and beyond gorgeous, this 23-year-old singer hit it 
huge last year with the top-selling debut album in music history. 
Now she has topped herself: her new album is the first by a female 


singer to go to No. | in its first week on the charts. On 


July 4 she began a three-month concert tour that is already a hot 
summer ticket. And you know what? She sings beautifully too. 
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34 
World 


South Korea’s ruling 
party chairman, Roh 
Tae Woo, makes histo- 
ry by supporting the 
call for direct popular 
elections. > In the Mid- 
dle East, Soviet diplo- 
matic power is again on 
the rise. » Moscow ele- 
vates a propagandist to 
the Politburo. » A 
French court finds 
Klaus Barbie guilty and 
sentences him to life in 
prison. 


46 


Economy & Business 
The US. robotics in- 
dustry is barely limping 
along. » Labor is irked 
by falling wages. » The 
Soviets steal the Paris 
Air Show 


56 

Medicine 

A brave new world of 

brain implants to treat 
neurological disorders 
may be on the horizon. 
> Can mosquitoes car- 
ry the AIDS virus? 


52 


Press 

Those racy British tab- 
loids love rowdy stories 
about the royals. Now 
they have a new topic 
of gossip: Di’s marital 
fidelity (gasp!). 


65 
Art 


A traveling exhibit of 
her sweet, rambunc- 
tious canvases marks 
Elizabeth Murray, 46, 
as one of the best paint- 
ers of her generation. 


55 

Religion 

Oral Roberts, fresh 
from a run of other con- 
troversies, claims to 
have raised the dead. 

> The Pope and Billy 
Graham agree to meet 


72 


It may be the players or 
even the ball, but some- 
thing is up: in the major 
leagues, home runs 
have increased 22.7% 
this season. 
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“Testing cars 
IS a good idea. 


Disconnecting 
_ odometers 
IS a lousy idea. 


That's a mistake 
we won't make 
again at Chrysler. 
Period,” 
jaye 























LET ME SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT. 


1. For years, spot checking and road testing new cars and trucks that come off the 
assembly line with the odometers disengaged was standard industry practice. 
In our case, the average test mileage was 40 miles. 


2. Even though the practice wasn't illegal, some companies began connecting their 
odometers. We didn't. In retrospect, that was dumb. Since October 1986, 
however, the odometer of every car and truck we've built has been connected, 
including those in the test program. 


3. A few cars—and I mean a few—were damaged in testing badly enough that they 
should not have been fixed and sold as new. That was a mistake in an otherwise 
valid quality assurance program. And now we have to make it right. 


WHAT WE’RE DOING TO MAKE THINGS RIGHT. 


1. Inall instances where our records show a vehicle was damaged in the os program 
and repaired and sold, we will offer to replace that vehicle with a brand ne 
1987 Chrysler Corporation model of comparable value. No ifs ands or buts, 


2. We are sending letters to everyone our records show bought a vehicle that was in the 
test program and offering a free inspection. If anything is wrong because of a 
product deficiency, we will make it night. 


3. Along with the free inspection, we are extending their present 5-year or 50,000-mile 
protection plan on engine and powertrain to 7 years or 70,000 miles. 


4, And to put their minds completely at ease, we are extending the 7-year or 70,000 - 
mile protection to all major systems: brakes, suspension, air conditioning, electrical 
and steering. 


The quality testing program is a good program. But there were mistakes and we 
were too slow in stopping them. Now they're stopped. Done. Finished. Over. 


Personally, I'm proud of our products. Proud of the quality improvements we've made. 
So we're going to keep right on testing. Because without it we couldn't have given 
5-year 50,000-mile protection five years ahead of everyone else. Or maintained 
our warranty leadership with 7-year 70,000-mile protection. I’m proud, too, of our 
leadership in safety-related recalls. 


But I’m not proud of this episode. Not at all. 
As Harry Truman once said, “The buck stops here.” It just stopped. Period. 


yc CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER + nOTO Be cue DODGE TRUCKS 


We just want to be the best. 


CONSORT 
LEAVES NO STONE 
UNGROOMED. 


















STEVE STONE 
CHICAGO CUB 
ANNOUNCER 
WGN-TV 


n the field, Steve Stone knows a winning 
line-up when he sees one. Off the field, 
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Steve likes Consort's new = 
line-up of grooming gear. ‘ ¢ 
“Consort's latest addi- ay ; 
tions offer the versatility ™ 
to handle tough groom- of 
ing situations. Their ty, 
Unscented Extra Hold ao } 


and Super Hold Pump aoe he 
hairsprays give you 


great control, without re | ; 
looking stiff or phony. And 2 
Consort Grooming Gel 

holds your hair through vn OE 


extra innings without al- 
cohol, oils or grease.” 
Consort Unscented Extra 
Hold Pump, Super Hold 
Pump and Consort Grooming 
Gel. Part of a complete line 
of grooming gear at down-to- 
earth prices. 


GROOMING GEAR 
FOR REAL GUYS. 
CONSORT. = 


Consort: America’s best-selling men’s hairspray 





ALetter from the Publisher 


strand of pearls clings to 

her red TIME T shirt and beads 
of perspiration moisten her brow, 
but the figure crouched behind 
home plate is meticulous and im- 
perturbable. Even on the diamond 
as catcher for TIME’s softball team, 
Chief of Research Betty Satter- 
white Sutter exudes the calm pres- 
ence that she carries through hectic 
workdays. “I've been playing soft- 
ball since I was eleven,” says Satter- 
white, who once won the team’s 
most-improved-player award. “It 
helps me feel young. Besides, the 
camaraderie on our team, with peo- 
ple you work and play with, carries 
over into the office and helps me get through the rough times.” 

Like her catching duties, Satterwhite’s schedule requires her 
to monitor all the bases, dashing from one editorial meeting to 
another in the course of assigning 69 reporter-researchers to sto- 
ries and projects each week. Their job: to gather documentation 
for virtually every fact that appears in the magazine and to pro- 
vide reporting and background material for the writers. 
Through her staff of reporter-researchers, Satterwhite, who be- 
came the magazine’s eighth research chief in 1984, is the ulti- 
mate steward of TIME’s accuracy. She is outspokenly proud of 
her staff's contribution to the magazine. “There is no question,” 
she says, “that research provides a richer lode for our writers to 


Taking a rare break: Satterwhite outside the office 


mine and enhance their stories. 
Fortunately, our reporter-research- 
ers have a voracious appetite for 
news, are sticklers for detail and 
love books and libraries, which is 
where they spend a lot of their 
time.” She adds, “We pride our- 
selves On our pursuit of accuracy, 
down to the smallest detail, and our 
aim is to help make TIME more 
readable.” 

Brought up in Texas, Satter- 
white came to the magazine staff in 
1976 after ten years at Time Inc.’s 
editorial library and a year in Paris 
doing research for a book. By No- 
vember of that year, she had become 
the head researcher in the Nation section, where for eight years 
she was immersed in the news and in managerial challenges as 
well, adapting the section’s routine to events each week. Nowa- 
days, when she is not gently cajoling or encouraging her staff, 
Satterwhite spends her free moments working on the economic 
theories and equations she is studying for her M.B.A. at New 
York University. But however full her days, she approaches each 
week with characteristic civility. And she always manages to set 
aside a few hours each summer Tuesday for softball. 
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GOOD NEWS for 
VACATION TIME 


Look for TIME on the newsstand—wherever you 
travel this season—and keep on top of your world. 

TIME has four international editions in 190 
countries. So you won't have to worry about 
missing a single exciting issue. And you'll be 
guaranteed to get the same weekly coverage of 
world events you've come to rely on week after 


TIME 


The Worldwide Connection 





Marta 


to bed 





hungryevery night. 


When Marta goes to bed hungry, 
there’s not much hope she can forget 


all the bad things that have happened 


to her. 


But with your help, there is hope. 
Through our sponsorship program, 
you can a provide a hungry child 


with nouris' 


ing food, clothing, med- 


ical attention and schooling. And all 


it costs is just $18 a month. 


And remember, when you help 
you'll be doing more than nourish- 
ing a frail little body. You'll also be 


nourishing a mind. 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T7™7 , Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


0 I wish to sponsor a CO boy, 0 girl, in 


0 Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© I will give $18 a month ($216 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0 . the 
first month ©. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

© I can't sponsor. but will help $ 

© Please send me further information 


waue 
ADORESS 


city State ur 


OCk/Money Order OVisa (Master Card 


Gap wo tx Date 


Taree 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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Letters 





Rockabye Baby 


To the Editors: 

No one disputes that loving, attentive 
parental care is a good, time-tested way to 
rear a child [LIVING, June 22]. Among all 
the subsidies that were recommended by 
experts to solve the day-care dilemma, a 
tax break for couples who forgo the two- 
income advantage in favor of one parent’s 
staying home to look after the children 
was not mentioned. 

Linda Westfall Spurrier 
Hamilton, Ohio 





In spite of Psychologist Jay Belsky’s 
study on the effects of day care, most 
working mothers must continue to work. 
Parents need quality child care, provi- 
sions for care of sick children, flexible 
work schedules and job sharing, before- 
and after-school care, and preschool and 
summer activities that are more than a 
couple of hours in the middle of the work- 
day. Experts should spend their time and 
energy investigating constructive ways to 
make life easier for working parents and 
their children instead of finding more rea- 
sons to make the parents feel guilty. 

Sara Wisdom 
Des Moines 


I strongly disagree that working 
mothers are the heroines of our time, The 
unsung heroines of the ‘80s are those 
mothers who have postponed or inter- 
rupted careers and have chosen to live in 
reduced circumstances so they may per- 
form the essential, if unfashionable, task 
of raising their children. 

Bobbie Baird Greene 
Arden, N.C. 


I am a dinosaur. I chose to have chil- 
dren and raise them myself. Even so, I 
find many valid reasons for women’s 
working outside the home. But some are 
doing so to pay for a new camper or an ex- 
tra vacation. The Government has no 
right to use taxpayer dollars to subsidize 
this personal choice. It makes me livid to 
think any of my husband’s paycheck 





might be used to help take care of their 

children, when we very often sacrifice so 
that we can look after our own. 

Christine S. Crowley 

Sterling Heights, Mich. 


Marena McPherson, whom you 
quoted in your cover story on child care, 
will never find someone who “reflects her 
own values” to take care of her baby. 
Anyone with her values is out in the 
workplace making big bucks, not home 
nurturing the next generation for less 
than minimum wage. 

Margaret Berry 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


How dare you print a picture of a 
child being left at a day-care center and 
call it “the most anguished moment of the 
morning.” Parents carry around enough 
guilt without having visual reminders. In- 
stead, you could have countered the sad- 
ness portrayed with a photograph of the 
smiles and hugs that our kids bestow on us 
each morning when they are dropped off. 

Celeste Romaine Taber 
Middleton, Wis. 


It wasn’t a question of whether day 
care or nanny care or granny care was 
good or bad. It was that I wanted to be 
with my children. I enjoyed those years. 
Now I count the cost: backache, no job 
and a husband who understands very well 
that his money is power. Women just 
can’t get out of being mothers. It is liber- 
ating to accept that and fantasize as little 
as possible about women’s lib. 

Ingrid Kuipers 
Albany, Australia 


Superpower Status 

The article “If Necessary, a Super- 
power Acts Alone” [ESSAY, June 22] 
raises some serious and provocative ques- 
tions about the status and the criteria by 
which the U.S. claims the title superpow- 
er. Charles Krauthammer is correct in 
noting that U.S. policy regarding the Per- 
sian Gulf is in disarray. In Lebanon and 
Central America, we have rushed into sit- 
uations with quick fixes for circumstances 
that neither the Administration nor the 
public has fully understood. The results 
have been costly in terms of human life in 
Lebanon and of our credibility regarding 
Central America. The Essay raises a sear- 
ing question: Do the Administration and 
the public have the fortitude and moral 
backbone to conduct an honest, informed 
and intelligent foreign policy? The an- 
swer might determine our ability to wear 
the tag superpower. 


Bill Graves | 


Brady, Texas 


Perhaps we are constitutionally un- 
willing to play the role of superpower in 
the way Krauthammer seems to suggest. 


Our reluctance to be an aggressive empire | 


may be responsible for many past and 
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LOW TAR PUZZLE SOLVED. 







Carlton 
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NOW Is LOWEST 


By b S.Govt-) testing method. 









ALL BRAND STYLES ABOVE ARE 100mm. © 1987.4. nevnoups rosacco co 
Competitive tar levels reflect either the Jan. ‘85 FTC Report or FTC method. 
BOX; Less than 0.5 mg. “tar’’ less than 0.05 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar’’ 0.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC 

ee Report JAN. ‘85; BOX 100s: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar” less than 0.05 mg. 

= Nicotine, SOFT nies 100s FILTER, MENTHOL: 3 mg. “tar” 0.3 mg. 
Micotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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It all began with Grand Prix racing. The Honda 
objective? A Formula engine that was powerful, while maximizing driver confidence. 
efficient and wouldn't break. And when it comes to the sports buck 

More simply put; an engine that would win. seat, well let's just say the contours allow yo 

Well, that engine was built. Sit in it. Not on it. 

And needless to say, we've learned a great But it's once you're belted in that the Int 
deal. More importantly, we've applied much of 
what we've learned to the Acura Integra. 

From the very moment you get behind the 
wheel, you realize that this is not merely another 
pretender to the sports sedan throne.The analog 
gauges are Clearly visible. The controls are care- 
fully integrated into the driver's environment. 


re tradernay 


The alkround visibility minimizes the distract 





The Grand Prix winning Willlams Honda Formula 1 car the Acura Integra ss foref: 





tof many races. 


dns begins to show its true Grand Prix colors. You'll 
find your right foot in command of the race-bred 

t performance that comes from a fuel-injected 

to DOHC 16-valve engine that’s substantially lighter 
than its more conventional counterparts. 

gra In other words, an engine that makes the 

a Integra substantially quicker. 

m=  _—sAS you run through the gears you impa- 

am tently wait for a curve to appear. When it does, 
refined front wheel drive and a sports-tuned 
handling package give you precise control and 
remarkable stability. 

her. But what really sets Integra apart is space. 





Interior leg and headroom to be precise. Here's a 
sports sedan that seats five comfortably, yet 
handles like nothing you've ever driven before. 

The Acura Integra. 3or5 door sports sedans. 
Exclusively at Acura dealers. The Acura Integra. 
Performance born in the back of a Formula car. 

Test drive the Acura Integra exclusively at 
yourAcura dealer. Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for the 
location of the dealer nearest you. 





Fttention 
Educators!! 


| Copies of TIME’s 
Special Constitution 
Bicentennial Issue 

are available for 

educators at low 

bulk order rates. 


This collector's issue 
of TIME offers a unique 
| educational opportunity. 
Reserve copies for your 
| Class now. 


For additional 
information on pricing 
or ordering procedures, 
call toll free: 


1-800-523-8727 


(In PA, 1-800-637-8509; 
in HI and AK, collect, 
1-215-493-1221). 





Or write TIME Education 
Program, 10 North Main 
St., Yardley, PA 19067. 


_ EDUCATION 
; PROGRAM 




















Letters 


present legislative actions. Congress col- 


lectively reflects the wishes of a majority — 


of the American people in seeking to re- 
strain rash military movements in places 
where we could be needlessly drawn, with 
unpredictable results, into a shooting war. 
Jerome M. Rabassa 

Short Hills, N.J. 


Krauthammer is thinking in a pre-Hi- 
roshima mode. He sneers at Senator Clai- 
borne Pell and White House Chief of Staff 
Howard Baker for looking favorably on the 
idea that “the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
... Share the responsibility for assuring the 
passage of oil tankers to the Persian Gulf.” 
Yet one looks beneath the Essay’s macho 
belligerence for a reasonable argument 
against such sharing. Krauthammer thinks 
Western control of the gulf is more impor- 
tant than a “joint partnership with the So- 
viet Union.” But a view more appropriate 
to our times and aimed at a safer planet is 
one of partnership. 

Ellen Roddick 
Bodega Bay, Calif. 





Open This Gate 

President Reagan’s Brandenburg 
Gate speech [NATION, June 22] was ex- 
cellent. It made me proud to be an Ameri- 
can. Comrade Gorbachev, let us know the 
date when you will rip out the first chunk 
of the Wall. Such an honorable decision 

will surely open the road to peace. 
Milan Radivoyevitch 
Cleveland 


The two great leaders, Gorbachev and 
Reagan, have a big problem in common: 
the Wall. Gorbachev should raze the 
Wall, and Reagan should tear down the 
thick barrier of distrust and disgrace that 
has grown around him. 

Antti A. Pesonen 
Kerava, Finland 





Private Lives 


You published a story based on a 
Cleveland Plain Dealer report about the 
private life of our father Governor Rich- 


| ard F. Celeste of Ohio [NATION, June 15]. 


The Plain Dealer was wrong to publish 
such an article, but if it felt compelled to 
do so, there is a story of our private lives 
that tells more about Dick Celeste as a 
leader and an honest, caring person than 


the newspaper chose to print. This piece is | 


about a family that has worked together 

for 25 years, through the good and the 

bad. We know of our parents’ weaknesses 

and strengths, as well as their ability to 

deal with problems squarely and as a fam- 

ily. We do not deny problems; we face 

them and work through them. Our family 

long ago did that with those cited in the 
Plain Dealer's sensationalized story. 

Eric, 23; Christopher, 22; 

Gabriella, 20; Noelle, 17; 

Natalie, 16; Stephen Celeste, 9 

Columbus 








Mixing Up Control 


Your story on the labor movement's 
legislative priorities contains a quote at- 
tributed to me that is, at best, taken out of 
context [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, June 22]. 
As printed, it conveys the misleading 
message that the labor movement some- 
how “controls” congressional committees 
and the agenda for floor votes. The cor- 
rect statement is that Democratic major- 
ities now control the committees and the 


| agenda on the floor—something that your 


readers already surely know and your 
writers should know if they do not. 

Howard D. Samuel, President 

Industrial Union Dept., AFL-CIO 

Washington 





ne ae Trial 


John T. Noonan Jr., a US. circuit- 
court judge, asks the question, “What ever 
happened to the common-law presump- 
tion that someone is innocent until proved 
guilty?” [LETTERS, June 22] in response to 
your series of portraits of Administration 
officials facing allegations of questionable 
activities. The answer is that presumption 
is still valid and operative. However, it ap- 
plies only to the judicial system. The 
judge, jury and others officially involved 
in determining guilt or innocence must af- 
ford the defendant this constitutional pro- 
tection. It is not relevant to the press or 
the public, but this fallacious application 
of a valid principle is often expounded by 
laymen. If one sees a murder committed, 
he does not have to presume the perpetra- 
tor’s innocence unless he becomes the 
judge or a juror trying the accused, 

Harris J. Winkelstein 
Greensboro, N.C. 





Wise Words 


Ted Koppel told those at Duke Uni- 
versity this year [EDUCATION, June 22] 
something that all Americans should be 
hearing—there are absolutes. Ethics and 
morals are not colored gray. 

Lyndis A. Webb 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Three cheers for Joan Didion, Garri- 
son Keillor and Oprah Winfrey! Their ad- 


vice to the young people graduating from | 


college had a tone of lightheartedness, fun 
and zest for life. Shame on the other com- 
mencement speakers you quoted, who 
sounded like prophets of doom. How 
frightening to be told the world is a lousy 
place. None of us would be eager to make 


a difference if negative advice like that | 


were thrown at us upon graduation. 
Karen Shewman 
Bettendorf, lowa 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 


er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters | 


may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Here comes the judge: the President's choice may create a court majority that would advance the Reagan legacy into the next century DIANA WALKER 
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The Battle Begins 


Bork’s nomination is likely to stir a fiercely political Senate fight 


ll at once the political passions of 
three decades seemed to con- 
verge on a single empty chair: the 
Supreme Court seat vacated by 
Lewis Powell, a centrist who gave court 
liberals a crucial fifth vote in decisions on 
abortion, affirmative action and religion 
Powell’s retirement has offered Ronald 
Reagan a chance to engineer what could 
be the most important court succession in 
decades, creating a right-leaning judicial 
majority that could advance the Presi- 
dent's legacy into the next century 
No wonder then that the fight shaping 
up over Judge Robert Bork, 60, the conser- 
vative legal scholar nominated by Reagan 
last week, promises to be far fiercer than 
anything that met the President’s earlier 
appointments of Sandra Day O'Connor 
and Antonin Scalia. By giving the court's 


10 


right wing a decisive fifth vote, the addi- 
tion of Bork could be as pivotal as the 1962 
appointment of Arthur Goldberg, which 
consolidated the liberal majority that 
worked the Warren Court revolution 

Under the heat and pressure of the 
challenge, the judicial confirmation pro- 
cess seems to be changing shape. In recent 
times the Senate’s scrutiny of presidential 
court appointees has been limited chiefly 
to questions of their legal ability and ethi- 
cal fitness. Last week, however, Bork’s op- 
ponents in the Democrat-controlled Sen- 
ate were moving toward a frank 
confrontation over ideology. Michigan 
Democrat Carl Levin is talking the lan- 
guage of senatorial prerogative when he 
says, “The President has a right to look 
for a strict constructionist; the Senate has 
a right to look for a fair constructionist 





“This battle won't involve smoking 
guns or skeletons,” says Nan Aron of Alli- 
ance for Justice, a public-interest law 
group. “It’s going to come down to philos- 
ophy.” A no-holds-barred tone was quick- 
ly set for the Senate debate in a scathing 
speech by Massachusetts Senator Edward 
Kennedy: “Robert Bork’s America is a 
land in which women would be forced 
into back-alley abortions, blacks would sit 
at segregated lunch counters, rogue police 
could break down citizens’ doors in mid- 
night raids, schoolchildren could not be 
taught about evolution, writers and artists 
could be censored at the whim of 
government.” 

Bork’s opponents are being driven to 
an openly ideological fight in part because 
there is not much chance of blocking his 
confirmation on other grounds, though 
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they can be expected to publicize 
the fact that he was the man who 
fired Special Prosecutor Archi- 
bald Cox during Watergate’s Sat- 
urday Night Massacre. Says for- 
mer US. Solicitor General Rex 
Lee, a Bork supporter: “Bob Bork 
is probably the most qualified 
person to be a Supreme Court 
Justice from the standpoint of in- 
tellect, temperament and train- 
ing.” A former Yale University 
law professor who was appointed 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia by Rea- 
gan in 1981, Bork commands re- 
spect for his intellect even among 
those who deplore his devotion to 
the concept of “original intent.” 
For decades Bork has been a 
chief exponent of the view that 
judges should render decisions in 
keeping with the intention of the Consti- 
tution’s framers, avoiding the articulation 
of new rights not explicitly set out in the 
text. “Original intent is the only legiti- 
mate basis for constitutional decision,” 
Bork has written. Without it “there would 
be no law other than the will of the judge.” 

Bork was the leading contender for 
the court seat from the first moments after 
Powell resigned. His name headed sepa- 
rate wish lists drawn up by both Attorney 
General Edwin Meese, who wanted a 
conservative in his own mold, and White 
House Chief of Staff Howard Baker, 
whose chief concern was to avoid an all- 
out war over confirmation. Though the 
combined list the men prepared for the 
President contained a dozen names, at a 
Monday-afternoon meeting with Reagan, 
Baker spoke for himself and Meese when 





| er Robert Byrd and Judiciary Committee 


Chairman Joseph R. Biden Jr., who 
warned of a Senate fight over Bork. At a 
Washington hotel Wednesday morning, 





Kennedy set a no-holds-barred tone for the Senate debate 


White House Counsel Arthur B. Culva- | 


house interrogated Bork over coffee to sat- | 


isfy himself that the potential nominee had 
noawkward club memberships, dubious fi- 
nancial dealings or medical problems. 

On Wednesday afternoon Bork was 
summoned to the White House. He ar- 
rived rumpled and perspiring heavily af- 
ter a ride through Washington’s tropical 
heat in a car that lacked air-conditioning, 
but nothing could wilt his readiness to ac- 
cept the President’s offer. “I've thought 
about it for at least ten or twelve seconds, 


| and I would be highly honored,” was 


he told the President, “Bork is a cut dbove | 
| ed with his new nominee, he is thoroughly 


all the rest.” 

Meese and Baker headed next to Capi- 
tol Hill, where they showed their list to 
South Carolina’s Strom Thurmond, the 
ranking Republican on the Senate Judicia- 
ry Committee, and Senate Minority Lead- 
er Robert Dole, and then to Majority Lead- 


Bork’s reply. After an awkward pause 
Reagan inquired, “Does that mean yes?” 
Although Reagan is not well acquaint- 


comfortable with Bork’s judicial philoso- 
phy. The operative terms of Bork’s legal 
vocabulary are “strict” and “narrow.” 
Rights must appear in the text of the Con- 
stitution before they can be enforced by the 
court. Accordingly, he rejects such notions 


Right-to-Life rally at the Supreme Court: Bork calls the Roe decision “unconstitutional” 
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as a broad constitutional right to 
% privacy, which William O. Doug- 
las detected in 1965 by peering 
; into the “penumbras” of several 
= constitutional guarantees, includ- 
ing the Fourth Amendment right 
to be secure in one’s home. Asked 
recently by TIME if he found a 
right to privacy anywhere in the 
Constitution, Bork’s reply was un- 
equivocal: “I do not.” 

That view makes Bork un- 
sympathetic to the court’s 1973 
pronouncement in Roe v. Wade of 
a right to abortion—he has called 
Roe an “unconstitutional deci- 
sion”—and unsupportive of argu- 
ments favoring a right to homo- 
sexual conduct. Conversely, since 
the Constitution explicitly men- 
tions the death penalty, Bork be- 
lieves the court cannot forbid it. 

Under Senate questioning before be- 
ing confirmed as Solicitor General in 
1973, Bork recanted the views he ex- 
pressed in the New Republic ten years ear- 
lier, when he condemned federal legisla- 
tion requiring hotels, bars and restaurants 
to serve black customers and grumbled 
that it compelled people to mix with those 
with whom they did not wish to associate. 
Bork says he has also stepped back from 
the radically narrow view of free speech 
he suggested in a 1971 law-review article. 
At the time, Bork stated that the First 
Amendment protects only “speech that is 
explicitly political” and extends no guar- 
antees to literary or scientific creation. On 
the D.C. federal appeals bench, however, 
he has written some opinions strongly up- 
holding free-speech rights. He supported 
the press in a much cited 1984 libel suit 
against Syndicated Columnists Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak, proposing that 
“those who place themselves in a political 
arena must accept a degree of derogation 
that others need not.” Says Libel Lawyer 
Bruce Sanford: “There hasn’t been an 
opinion more favorable to the press in a 
decade.” 

















Bork’s jurisprudence is 
deferential—to the decisions 
of elected bodies, the power of 
states and the prerogatives of 
the President. “Courts ought 
not to do any more than the 
Constitution or the legislature 

| intended them to do,” he told 
TIME. That brand of judicial 
deference has a silver lining 
| for liberals. It also encourages 
a reluctance to overturn earli- 
er court decisions, even those 
he believes to be mistaken, 
once they have become en- 
| trenched in law and subse- 
| quent court rulings. (He has 
never said, however, whether 
he thinks the abortion deci- 
sion belongs in that category.) 
“He respects tradition, prec- 
| edent and continuity in the 
law,” says Columbia Univer- 
sity Law Professor Henry 
Monaghan. “You aren't going 
to see anything radical out of 4 
Bork on that court.” The op- 
position was less sanguine. 
Says Art Kropp, executive di- ‘ 




















WHERE BORK STANDS 


ABORTION Bork has branded Roe v. Wade a “judicial usurpa- 
tion of state legislative authority.” His addition to the court could 
create a new majority to undo the 1973 ruling upholding a 

woman’s right to abortion. 


FREE SPEECH Like the court majority, Bork favors “a vigor- 
ous marketplace in political ideas” and supports broad protec- 
tions for the press against libel suits by public figures. But he does 
not believe the Constitution protects pornography. 


GAY RIGHTS Bork does not recognize a constitutional right to 
engage in homosexual activity. Nor does the court: with Powell 

providing the fifth vote, the Justices last year denied protection to 
homosexual conduct at home. 


CRIME In line with the present court majority, Bork supports 
the death penalty, backs strong law enforcement and questions 
rules barring admission of improperly obtained evidence. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION Bork believes judges should refrain 
from making social policy. His strict constructionist leanings 

4 could erode the fragile court majority that has upheld limited, 
temporary affirmative-action plans. 


older tradition has been lost 
because of it—that the only 
basis for denying confirma- 
tion is lack of capacity or hon- 
esty,” says Stanford Universi- 
ty Law Professor William 
Cohen. “It seems to me the 
Senate could quite properly 
consider what the court is go- 
ing to look like with a Bork for 
a Powell.” A politicized con- 
firmation process may be no 
more than the appropriate re- 
sponse to an Administration | 
selection process that is wide- 
ly understood to be political. | 
When Attorney General 
Meese told an audience at the 
Chautauqua Institution in | 
New York last week that the 
President would apply no 
ideological test in choosing a 
replacement for Powell, many 
in the crowd laughed out loud. | 
The confirmation process 
will be a test of fire, and an op- 
iy. for the Democratic 
"White House hopefuls, above 
all Joseph Biden. Hearings on 











rector of the liberal People for 

the American Way: “By nominating 
Bork, the Administration has laid down 
the gauntlet.” 

That gauntlet can be picked up only 
by the Senate. Should it be? Conservatives 
argue that changing the makeup of the 
court was part of Ronald Reagan’s elec- 
toral mandate in 1980 and again in 1984 
“This is one reason Ronald Reagan was 
elected,” says Republican Presidential 
Candidate Jack Kemp. “To bring the Su- 
preme Court back, after 25 years of wan- 
dering far from the meaning of the Consti- 
tution.”” Others contend that the Senate’s 
constitutional responsibility to advise and 
consent does not extend to judgments of 


a candidate’s philosophy. Says former | 


Deputy Solicitor General Paul Bator: “If 


we adopt a political litmus test, our | 
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Courtship: Senators Biden and Byrd confer with Baker and Meese on the potential nominees 
For the Democratic contender, the confirmation hearings could be a mixed blessing 


most distinguished members would fail.” 
In fact, nominees have not succeeded 
in winning confirmation by the Senate on 
27 occasions—nearly 20% of the total— 
many times for purely political reasons 
The first rejection involved John Rutledge, 
George Washington's choice for Chief Jus- 
tice, turned down because of his opposition 
to the Jay Treaty with Britain. John 
Parker, a federal judge nominated in 1930 
by Herbert Hoover, was rejected by the 
Senate because of an antilabor ruling on 
the bench—but also for some racist re- 
marks made during a campaign for Gover- 
nor of North Carolina. When Justice Abe 
Fortas was nominated as Chief Justice, his 
liberal decisions prompted Thurmond and 
others to block his elevation in 1968 
“The myth has grown up—and an 
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the Bork nomination will be 
held by the Judiciary Committee that Bi- 
den chairs, and are sure to remedy any 
name-recognition problem that the Dela- 
ware Senator still has. But they may also 
leave him in a bind. If he appears to go too 
easy on Bork, he risks offending the liber- 
als he needs to win the nomination. If he 
seems too harshly ideological, he could 
turn off the wider public. 

“Like everything else in politics, the 
test of whether you are good is what you 
do in difficult situations,” Biden told TIME 
last week. Bork’s backers were quick to 
remind reporters that last year Biden said 
publicly that he could support a Bork 
nomination, though at the time it was a 
matter of Bork’s merely substituting for 
another conservative, Warren Burger. By 
last week, however, the Senator was con- 
cerned that Bork might try to “take the 
country back 40 years.” Said a Biden ad- 
viser: “We're going to be walking the fin- 
est of lines under the brightest of 
spotlights.” 

With nothing to gain from a speedy 
confirmation, the Democrats are expect- 
ed to keep the spotlights turned off for a 
while by delaying the start of hearings. If 
they delay, the empty chair could be emp- 
ty still when the court opens its next term 
in October. If Bork is confirmed, Ronald 
Reagan might finally be able to deliver on 
the “social agenda” that his conservative 
supporters have been promoting with lit- 
tle success since the beginning of his pres- 
idency. Yet Bork’s presence on the court 
could mean that many decisions on abor- 
tion, prayer and affirmative action are 
thrown back from the courts to state legis- | 
latures. If so, the Bork nomination could 
signal the beginning of a whole new round | 
of battle over the major issues of the past 
quarter-century. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Anne 


Constable/Washington 
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Catching the Last Train to the Court 





fter nearly two decades of 

living on the relatively 
modest salary of a law professor 
and civil servant, Robert Bork 
went on a spending spree in 
1981. Flush with the promise of 
a partnership worth $400,000 
annually in the Washington of- 
fice of the firm of Kirkland & 
Ellis, Bork purchased a new 
BMW sedan and a $500,000 
house in the District’s fashion- 
able Kent neighborhood. The 
day he moved into his new 
home, however, Attorney Gen- 
eral William French Smith 
made him an offer he could not 
refuse: a seat on the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, at an $82,000 salary. 
It was clear, Bork later told 
friends, that he was being asked 
to try out for the Supreme 
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Bork originally intended to fol- 
low in Ernest Hemingway's 
footsteps by working for news- 
papers and then writing fiction, 
A poet-professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago steered him to 
the law. At Chicago’s law 
school, free-market economists 
like Aaron Director inspired his 
transition from liberal to 
conservative. 

Bork practiced antitrust law 
in Chicago for seven years be- 
fore turning to teaching at Yale 
University in 1962. Recalls for- 
mer Student John Danforth, 
who, as a Republican Senator 
from Missouri, is now in a posi- 
tion to vote on Bork’s confirma- 
tion: “He would constantly say 
things that would provoke us.” 
But Bork’s offhanded conserva- 
tism disillusioned some students. 
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Court. Although he preferred to 
remain in his new private prac- 
tice, he said, “I was made to feel that the train was leaving 
the station.” 

All the more reason for Bork’s sense of frustration when 
Ronald Reagan passed him over for a Supreme Court nomi- 
nation last year, choosing Antonin Scalia, Bork’s close friend 
and former appellate-court colleague. Seeing that Bork was 
bored by much of the appeals-court work, friends suspected 
that he was ready to quit the bench. But that restlessness 
vanished abruptly last week when Robert Heron Bork, 60, fi- 
nally was handed his long awaited opportunity. 

With a resonant baritone voice that rumbles out of a bur- 
ly figure topped off by a scraggly helmet of gray hair and an 
untidy beard, Bork commands attention by sound and sight. 
After 34 years as lawyer, professor, author and judge, this 
bear of a man has a professional reputation that tends to por- 
tray him as straitlaced, rigid, predictable. But there are a few 
twists. The predictable conservative venerated Socialist Eu- 
gene V. Debs as his boyhood hero, and his vote for President 
in 1952 was for that saint of the liberals, Adlai Stevenson. 
The man who was raised a Protestant and is now an agnostic 
married a Jewish woman, Claire Davidson, as his first wife; 
as a widower in 1982, he married a former Roman Catholic 
nun, Mary Ellen Pohl. The celebrated foe of judicial permis- 
siveness indulges enough liberality of spirit to relish martinis 
before dinner and enjoy a good party. 

Talk is a favorite pastime, and he soaks up a wide diver- 
sity of books, including mysteries; he : 


On tryout: Bork in his appellate-court office 


He was “intensely cynical about 
the law and the possibility for 
what it can do,” one Yale graduate recollects. 

Although Bork did not leave New Haven, Conn., for 
Washington for good until shortly after his first wife died of 
cancer in 1980, his stint at Yale was interrupted by a four- 
year tour of Government duty. As Solicitor General on Oct. 
20, 1973, Bork was propelled into the crisis for which he is 
most often remembered—his Saturday Night Massacre fir- 
ing of Watergate Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox. 

Nixon had demanded the prosecutor's dismissal when 
Cox insisted on going to court to obtain the Oval Office tapes 
that would eventually force Nixon from the presidency. 
White House Chief of Staff Alexander Haig first carried the 
order to Attorney General Elliot Richardson, who resigned 
rather than comply. Richardson’s deputy William Ruckel- 
shaus also refused and was fired by Nixon. Bork, as third in 
command, was then ordered to fire Cox, and he did so. 

Although Bork is often condemned for carrying out 
Nixon’s order, Richardson last week broke years of silence 
to state that he had urged Bork to obey the President. Saying 
that he thought Bork acted honorably, Richardson declared, 
“T think his performance under pressure reflects to his credit. 
He was holding [the Justice Department] together.” Former 
Solicitor General Rex Lee also defended Bork: “There was 
no question Nixon was going to get Cox fired if he had to 
march through the entire list of available personnel in the 


Justice ie Seas ” Bork has argued that that would have 


crippled the department, and has 





recently gave away more than 1,000 
paperback whodunits to make room 
for new arrivals. He is an occasional 
player in an élite poker game often at- 
tended by Scalia and Chief Justice of 
the U.S. William Rehnquist. “He is se- 
rious when it comes to his work, which 
is serious,” says Bork’s friend, Wash- 
ington Lawyer Leonard Garment. “He 
is a merry man when it comes to the 
general business of life. He is the an- 
tithesis of a stuffed judicial robe.” 
Born in Pittsburgh in 1927, the 
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pointed out that he not only retained 
the special prosecutor's staff and se- 
cured his files so that the investigations 
could go forward, but even persuaded 
the President to name a successor to 
Cox—Leon Jaworski. “If you put 
yourself in public life, in the center of 
controversies, you have to put up with 
a certain amount of banging and un- 
fairness,” Bork recently told TIME. 
The prospective Justice will certainly see 
his share of banging and unfairness in 
the months to come. —8y Frank Trippett. 
_| Reported by David Beckwith and Anne 








only child of a steel company purchas- 
ing agent and a schoolteacher mother, 
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Cox with his onetime nemesis in 1981 
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“We’re Still Jefferson’s Children” 


f the fractious globe allows it, Ronald Reagan may spend his final months in 

power less as a swashbuckler than as a teacher, looking back and extracting 
lessons from his considerable experience. His “Economic Bill of Rights” speech, 
delivered on the third of July at the Jefferson Memorial, was a summary of the 
passions expended in his stewardship and a call to the faithful to carry the banner 
beyond him. 

From his years as a dinner speaker for General Electric, Reagan has been a 
master of the art of exhortation. Indeed, the day before he journeyed to the Tidal 
Basin to stand beneath the bronze statue of Jefferson, the President told his Cabi- 
net, “The mashed-potato circuit is still out there, and I may be right back on it.” 
So why not start now, while he still commands the world’s airwaves and has his 
jet to get him around? 

Reagan's address on economic 
rights was mostly a burnishing of the 
ideas he has carried throughout his 
political life. Specifically, he will 
continue his assault on Big Govern- 
ment, high taxes, regulation. He still 
wants an amendment to the Consti- 
tution mandating a balanced federal 
budget and a law providing line- 
item veto power for the President. 
He would require Congress to mus- 
ter more than a mere majority to im- 
pose tax increases. “Taxation be- 
yond a certain level becomes 
servitude,’ Reagan declared. He 
brandished once again the “truth in 
spending” scheme that would com- 
pel Congress to assign a cost to any 
new program—and then pay for it 
either by cutting other obligations or 
raising new revenues. 

At best America will listen with 
only half an ear, especially when 
summer ends and the din of the 
presidential campaign starts to 
grow. Reagan knows this, but half an ear or even less is better than most recent 
Presidents have been able to command in their waning days. Time will tell if 
events permit Reagan to become a pedagogue. He has other pet subjects for dis- 
course, such as the War Powers Act, which gives modern Presidents so many fits, 
and the two-term limit in office, which saps a Chief Executive's power in his last 
years. 

Reagan’s pilgrimage to the feet of Jefferson was a bit of a sacrilege. Jef- 
ferson hated political speeches. He also thought it was unwise to hang around 
the swamps of Washington in the summer. Despite criticism, the Virginian 
paid long visits to Monticello, where both air and mind were clearer. Yet 
there is a resonance now between Jefferson’s warnings and Reagan’s present- 
day fears of a Government so big and costly that it ultimately breaks Ameri- 
ca’s spirit. 

“We're still Jefferson’s children,” Reagan told his audience wilting in muggy 
heat. “Freedom is not created by Government, nor is it a gift from those in politi- 
cal power. It is, in fact, secured, more than anything else, by limitations placed on 
those in Government.” 

No, there was not that much new in Reagan’s before-the-Fourth oration. But 
artful recasting of unvarying basic themes is what got Reagan into the White 
House in the first place and what has got him through the 6% years since then. 
More important than novelty is the virtue in his suggestions. 

“Our citizens were always skeptical of Government,” Reagan said. “Jeffer- 
son looked at Congress and noted that no one should have expected 150 lawyers 
to do business anyway. But the Federal Government's role was severely limited, 
and the future was in the hands of the people, not the Government, and that was 
the way our forebears wanted it.” 

Not the most rousing history lecture we've ever heard, but not a bad start for 
a would-be teacher. 


At the memorial, a shadow of greatness 














Bugproofing the 
Embassy 


A plan for the Moscow post 





fier U.S. officials discovered that 

their new $192 million embassy in 
Moscow had been equipped with wall-to- 
wall Soviet bugs, they tapped former De- 
fense Secretary and Central Intelligence 
Agency Director James R. Schlesinger to 
assess the damage and figure out a way to 
deal with it. Last week Schlesinger con- 
firmed that the situation was bad—but 
maybe not as disastrous as it initially 
seemed. His recommendation: that the 
US. salvage the first five of the eight 
floors for routine use, rebuild the top three 
floors to make them bugproof, and con- 
struct a new six-story annex to house the 
embassy’s most sensitive activities. 

The work would cost an estimated $80 
million and would not be completed until 
1990. Schlesinger admitted that it would 
“require a level of Soviet cooperation that 
exceeds anything they have heretofore 
provided.” Even so, he suspected coopera- 
tion might be forthcoming, given Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's hope for an 
arms-control pact with the U.S. Said 
Schlesinger: “They will recognize that the 
cost of failing to accommodate us . . . will 
far exceed the gains.” 

Schlesinger contended that the US. 
should never have permitted the Soviets 
to cast concrete parts for the American 
building away from the site—a procedure 
that allowed the Soviets to implant the 
electronic listening devices. He suggested 
that future construc- 
tion be done by Amer- 
ican workers using 
materials prefabricat- 
ed in the US. He 
blamed the State De- 
partment and other 
Government agencies 
for recognizing the 
problem so late. Schle- 
singer admitted that 
U.S. experts still did 
not fully understand 
how the eavesdrop- 
ping system worked, 
but he credited un- Schlesinger 
named U.S. techni- 
cians with inventing a new detection de- 
vice that enabled them to assess the 
damage. They “deserve a medal,” said 
Schlesinger, whose suggestions conflict 
with a Senate proposal calling for the re- 
placement of the compromised chancery 
with a new structure built from scratch. 
Though the House has not yet voted on 
the proposal, many Senators remained 
skeptical toward the Schlesinger plan. La- 
beling it a “half measure,” South Carolina 
Democrat Ernest Hollings declared, “The 
best solution would be just to tear the 
whole thing down and send the Soviets 
the bill.” w 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW GM IS TAKING THE LEAD 


NOT JUST WORLD CLASS—A NEW, SCIENTIFIC STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 





People were calling the 
heartland of American industry 
“The Rust Belt.” It was 1980. 
We said there would be an Ameri- 
can industrial renaissance. And 
we meant it. 

GM laid out a 
four-part strategy. 
And went to work. 


At the heart 
of the strategy is 
the automobile, 
and at the heart of 
the automobile is 
the drivetrain. We 
were determined 
to set a new stan- 
dard of excellence 
with the automobile in 
operation. 

And we decided to do it the 
hard way. Instead of using engi- 
neering specifications or a sur- 
vey method that fit well with 
our strengths and minimized our 
weaknesses, we asked you, our 
customer, what you want and 
need in an automobile in oper- 
ation, what we call driveability. 

Then we took the desires 
of the most demanding drivers, 
the 90th percentile, and called 
that standard our minimum. We 
said that every GM car, not just 
those that cost $25,000 or more, 
would have to meet the 90th 
percentile standard. 


World class, which had 
been sufficient during the 
early stages of our strategy, 
was not a tough enough stan- 
dard anymore. The GM Uni- 
form Test Standard is a dynamic 
measure of excellence in engi- 
neering and manufacturing on a 
scale determined by the cus- 















IN QUALITY 


tomer. It is the most rigorous 
test in the industry. 

Across our entire 1987 pro- 
duction, from the Allante to the 
lowest priced car we sell, 96% 


Make Your Own Comparison 


We invite you to visit any GM dealer to test drive 
any new GM car. Compare its driveability to your demand- 
ing standards. Then compare it to any of the cars built 
by our competitors. 

For example: Take any expensive Japanese car, 
with air conditioning, automatic transmission, and so 
on, and compare it to a medium-priced GM car. You're 
the customer, you decide which car has the best drive- 
ability. See for yourself how GM's vision is paying off. 


of all GM vehicles tested meet 
the driveability expectation of 
the most demanding customers 
—the 90th percentile. 

Here are some of the tests: 
After sitting out all night in low 
temperatures, the cars are 
checked for ease of starting and 
ability to back out of the garage 
and accelerate when cold. Then 
we check for idling at stop lights 
and smooth acceleration to 15, 25, 
35, 45 and 55 mph maneuvers. 

Every car is checked for per- 
formance in hard braking to a 
stop and then accelerating into 
traffic. And at the same time, 
the transmissions are evaluated 
for shift smoothness, noise, and 
overall operation. 

When that’s all done, we do 
it all over again under hot oper- 
ating conditions. 


The result: so far in 1987, 
96% of all GM cars tested 
meet or exceed the demand- 
ing driver's standard. 

On other aspects of quality 
—the fit and finish of the parts 
other than the engine and trans- 















new standards of excellence. 










price range. 












sance was possible. And it is! 


We are demonstrating to 
our fellow Americans in industry 
that timidity is not the answer. 
Retrenchment is no solution. At 
GM, we say, “Go for it!” And we 


have. 
The vision is paying off. 







mission—GM is also making 
enormous strides toward setting 


And our goal is to keep rais- 
ing the standard until GM cars 
stand above their 
competition in every 
category and every 


We've made this 
leap in quality here 
in America. In Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Lin- 
den, NJ. In Michigan 
and Georgia and 
California. We are 
doing it here. With 
the best people and 
the best technology in the world. 

We had a vision. We believed 
an American industrial renais- 





This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give 
customers useful information 


the company that builds them. 
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‘On the Firing Line, Mostly Blanks 





Seven Democrats emerge as Not-Ready-for-Prime-Time Players 


As makeup artists worked 
feverishly backstage at 
Houston’s Wortham The- 
ater Center, seven Demo- 
crats gazed into the double 
mirrors of their slate-gray dressing rooms, 
and each saw the next President of the 
U.S. Minutes later, the politicians were 
seated in leather chairs for the first debate 
of the too much, too soon 1988 presiden- 


tial season. So what if their host and chief | 


inquisitor was Conservative Columnist 
William F. Buckley Jr., who took puckish 
delight in presenting the Democratic line- 
up on a special two-hour edition of his TV 
show, Firing Line? These were seven can- 
didates in search of an audience—and 
they were eager to prove they were ready 
for prime time 

They weren’t. Most of the shots on 
Firing Line were blanks. The Somber Sev- 
en were all painfully earnest, briefing- 
book glib and unfailingly polite. But the 
few issue differences that emerged (pri- 
marily on trade and oil-import fees) were 
introduced almost apologetically with 
phrases like “with all due respect.” Jesse 
Jackson and Delaware Senator Joseph Bi- 
den, the orators of the group, seemed to 
believe that flights of rhetoric would be 
unseemly at such a high-tone forum. Two 
of the technocratic moderates in the race, 
Missouri Congressman Richard Gep- 
hardt and Tennessee Senator Albert Gore 
Jr., were largely content to enhance their 
images of quiet competence. That void 
left Massachusetts Governor Michael Du- 
kakis, Illinois Senator Paul Simon and 
former Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt 
in charge of providing charisma, a task 
akin to asking Comedian Jay Leno to 
dance Swan Lake 
| In truth, the PBS broadcast was less a 
debate than a video dating service for 
| Democrats. This image was enhanced bya 





format that included 90-second filmed 
autobiographies of each contender. There 
was something almost comic in the intense 
friendliness of seven candidates introduc- 
ing themselves like this: “Hello there. I’m 
Congressman Dick Gephardt from Mis- 
souri. The Gephardt family is here in front 
of our home in Great Falls, Va.” 

No one had the temerity to claim vic- 
tory when the debate was over. But in the 
chaotic pressroom afterward, the Gep- 
hardt and Dukakis camps 
jousted with each other, as 
if to signify they were now 
both at the front of the 
Democratic pack. The two 
candidates had briefly 
skirmished over trade in 
the debate, with Gephardt 
defending his get-tough 
amendment (“It’s not pro- 
tectionism, it’s promotion- 
ism”) and Dukakis staking 
out the internationalist po- 
sition (“I'm somebody who 
believes that more trade is 
better than less trade”) 


Gephardt, who has been Buckley twits the panel 


searching for a debating 
foil since Gary Hart left the race, took a 
far more aggressive tack with reporters, 
accusing Dukakis of following a “blame 
America first” line 

These frenzied efforts at spin control 
seem ludicrous seven months before the 
Iowa caucuses. But politics craves win- 
ners and losers, regardless of evidence 
That explains the headlines generated by 
a debate focus group of 87 lowa Demo- 
crats conducted by Hickman-Maslin, a 
Democratic polling firm unaffiliated with 
any presidential campaign. Their verdict: 
Dukakis, Gephardt and Simon gained 
ground, while Babbitt lost long yardage 
Of course, such a tiny and far from repre- 





sentative sample is hardly conclusive. But 
in the game of momentum this Iowa focus 
group may turn out to have more political 
weight than its statistical worth 

Any debate, however tepid, will pro- 
duce a few images likely to stick with 
viewers. Some highs and lows: 

Most overused words. “Guts” (Gep- 
hardt), “our children” (Biden), “hard 
choices” (Dukakis) and “cares” (Simon's 
favorite verb) 

Most adept footwork. Dukakis’ response 
to a smart-alecky Buckley question about 
how much of Massachusetts’ budget goes 


| for defense: “None. But a lot of it goes into 


social services and education and econom- 


| ic development. And that’s why today 


Massachusetts has the low- 
= est unemployment rate of 
- any industrial state.” 
, Most slavish praise. Bab- 
bitt’s hosannas to Demo- 
cratic Patriarch Robert 
Strauss, who joined Buck- 
ley in the questioning 
Babbitt twice promised 
Strauss a Cabinet post in 
his Administration 

Most original proposal. 
Simon’s suggestion that 
pictures of steelworkers, 
coal miners and inner-city 
children replace the presi- 
dential portraits in the 
White House to remind 
officials for whom they work 

Most dramatic face-off. Gore, who for- 
mally declared his candidacy two days be- 
fore the debate, displaying the confidence 
of a veteran in challenging Buckley not 
once but twice over the validity of a study 
debunking the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. In the end it was Buckley who re- 
treated with the words, “I think we’re just 
going to have to move on.” 

Most preposterous claim. Gephardt, fac- 
ing a phalanx of news cameras immedi- 
ately after the debate was over and saying, 
“We went from the Seven Dwarfs to the 
Magnificent Seven.” —By Walter Shapiro. 
Reported by Laurence L. Barrett/Houston 











Do you know me? Gephardt, Dukakis and Babbitt 


I'm running for President: Simon, Biden, Gore and Jackson 
Painfully earnest and briefing-book glib, the somber septet seemed like participants in a video dating service for Democrats. 
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_ Tn |e 
Quality. 


Reliable performance is our design objective. 
Our engineering team takes pride in the ex- 

ceptional quality they can produce utilizing 

our proprietary test equipment. The result: a 
33,000-hour mean time between failure. 


11 eye 
Compatibility. 


Our MS-DOS® based computers are the best- 
selling PC compatibles in America. Tandy 
286-based business systems are OS/2™ ready 
as well. 


Why Tandy Computers? 


Because there is no better value. 


TM and OS/2/T Microsoft ¢ 
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. 
Iechnology 

Innovative design, custom circuitry and dis- 
tinguishing features make our computers 
more than just clones. Plus, every Tandy 
desktop computer is designed and built in 
our own USA manufacturing plants. 


Ton! IVITY. 


Tandy PC compatibles can be linked into a 
workgroup for communications with other 
PCs and mainframe computers alike. 


Longevity. 

Technology has been our business for sixty- 
six years. In 1977, we became the first com- 
pany to successfully manufacture and market 


a personal computer—nobody’s been in the 
business longer. 


High performance, great prices and the best 
service and support in the industry. 


Tandy Computers: 
Because there is no better value. 


Radice Shaek 
COMPUTER CENTERS 


A DIVISION OF TANDY CORPORATION 
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With Official 
United States 
Constitution Coins 


from the United States Mint. 








Help America Hold on to the Promise. 
Come celebrate the 200th Anniversary of the U.S 
Constitution with two official commemorative coins. 

These finely crafted commemorative coins— 

a Silver Dollar and Gold Five Dollar Coin—are the 

only legal tender coins being minted by the United 

States Treasury to pay tribute to the Bicentennial of 
the U.S. Constitution 

Produced in flawless proof quality, United States 
Constitution Coins are available individually or ina 
two-coin set. And each is sealed in a protective cap- 
sule and packaged in a rich presentation case for 
years of pride and enjoyment 


Announcing a special pre-issue discount. 
For a limited time only, United States Constitution 
Coins can be reserved at a pre-issue discount 
Pre-issue deliveries are scheduled to begin in 
September and continue for up 
to six months. Orders will be 
acknowledged with an expected 
shipping date. To take advantage 
of this special offer, pre-issue res- 
ervations must be postmarked 
no later than July 31, 1987. So 
please act today 


Zettel 


Just Call "300- 798. 350) mail this THE UNITED STATES MINT PRE-ISSUE DISCOUNT 
Toll Free Re servation Form to: P.O. Box 8528, PHILADELPHIA, PA 19162-0019 RESERVATION FORM 
mess mcm es me ce ee 
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Hold on to 
the Promise 
with 
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July 31, 1987. 
Act today. 
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The Boxcar That 
Became a Coffin 


18 aliens die in Texas 





he weak voice was just above a whis- 

per. “We need help. Can you please 
help us?” Border Patrol Agent Stanley 
Saathoff turned a crank to unlock the 
door of a red Missouri Pacific boxcar sit- 
ting on a siding in the small town of Sierra 
Blanca, 90 miles southeast of El Paso. A 
naked young man threw himself into the 
Startled agent’s arms. “You've been sent 
from heaven,” the man moaned. 

But when Saathoff looked inside the 
dark car, he found a scene straight out of 
hell. Sprawled across the floor in the 100° 
heat lay the naked bodies of 18 other 
young men. In their efforts to escape from 
the locked boxcar, they left gashes on the 
wood lining of the heavy metal door and 


JAN SONNENMAIR—DALLAS MORNING NEWS 





Then he slammed the door shut and 
locked it. But the smugglers apparently 
did not realize that this was an airtight 
steel car, lined with wood and insulating 
foam, designed to carry beer. The floor 
was nine inches thick. 

It had been close to 100° outside when 
the doomed passengers entered the car. 
After four hours, Tostado said, they began 
suffering from lack of air and water. 
Many ripped off their clothes. As the train 
rumbled along busy Interstate 10, the men 
screamed for help, but their delirious cries 
could not be heard. When their supply of 
water ran low, Tostado recalled, many 
“started fighting with each other because 
they were desperate to breathe and drink. 
They didn’t know what they were doing.” 

Tostado found a crack in a corner of 









Reporters swarm around the scene; inset, Tostado’s hole and railway spike 





Flailing about in crazed delirium, the trapped men perished one by one in the dark. 


used railroad spikes in a vain attempt to 
gouge through the floor. They had re- 
moved their clothes to lessen the effect of 
the intense heat, also to no avail. Some had 
chewed their tongues during convulsions, 
spilling blood on their cast-off clothing. 

Thus ended last week one of the worst 
tragedies in the long and tortured history 
of illegal crossings of the U.S.-Mexican 
border. The lone survivor, Miguel Tos- 
tado Rodriguez, 21, told how he promised 
to pay $400 to a “coyote” (the term for 
smugglers who grow wealthy by sneaking 
Mexicans into the U.S.) for help in rafting 
the Rio Grande and hiding in a freight 
train headed for Fort Worth. All but two 
of his 18 companions had agreed to make 
similar payments. Those two were guides, 
working with the coyote. 

After the 19 climbed into the boxcar 
in El Paso at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, the 
coyote threw a couple of railroad spikes 
in after them. He said the men could use 





the floor, crouched and sucked in the 
life-saving air. He watched the smug- 
gler’s two aides dig at the floor with the 
spikes. “They ran out of strength, and 
they were the first to die.” Others took 
up the task, but never completed it. 
“People started dying, little by little,” he 
said. Desperate for more air, Tostado 
hacked away with one of the spikes and 
finally punched through the wood. He 
dropped to the floor, gulping drafts of 
air. Tostado was now alive but alone, 
surrounded by bodies. 

It was not until 7 a.m. on Thursday 
that Agent Saathoff heard the faint plea 
for help from Tostado. The coyote was be- 
lieved to have fled back to Mexico. Wil- 
liam Harrington, assistant chief of the El 
Paso Border Patrol, conceded that “we 
may never get our hands on him.” The 
closest Harrington may come is the coy- 
ote’s two confederates, whose sordid busi- 
ness led them to death in the boxcar that 











One in Two? 
Not True 


A pollster disputes divorce rates 


FF years the state of the marriage 
union in the U.S. has been widely pro- 
claimed as dismal. Citing high divorce 
rates, preachers and social commentators 
have bemoaned the institution as virtually 
doomed unless American couples mend 
their fickle ways. To support their cries of 
alarm, they have often cited a commonly 
accepted statistic: one out of every two 
marriages ends in divorce. 

Not so, insists Pollster Louis Harris. 
After studying the divorce rates and sur- 
veying some 3,000 married people, as well 
as unmarried couples, Harris issued two 
reassuring findings last week: only one in 
eight marriages ends in divorce, and fully 
89% of those surveyed say their relation- 
ships with their partners are satisfying. 
“The prophets of doom could not be any 
more wrong,” says Harris. “The Ameri- 
can family is surviving.” 

So what happened to all those mar- 
riages that were supposedly on the rocks? 
Is reconciliation suddenly sweeping the 
country? Harris claims that many experts 
looked at the stats too hastily. The Nation- 
al Center for Health Statistics, for exam- 
ple, reported that in 1981 there were 2.4 
million marriages and 1.2 million di- 
vorces. Many misinterpreted those figures 
to mean that half ofall nuptial knots untie. 

Harris notes that in 1981 there were 
also 54 million marriages that “just keep 
flowing along like Ol’ Man River.” In oth- 
er words, only 2% of all the marriages 
then in existence actually ended in di- 
vorce that year. “If you take in marriages 
that occurred 30 and 40 years ago and 
combine them with recent marriages, it 
certainly wouldn’t turn out to be 50%,” 
agrees Arlene Saluter, a statistician in the 
Census Bureau’s marriage and family sta- 
tistics branch. 

In fact, the U.S. divorce rate, which 
climbed sharply in the late 1960s and ’70s, 
declined in the early 1980s and by last 
year was back to its 1975 rate. The num- 
ber of divorces per 1,000 Americans 
peaked at 5.3 in 1981; it was 5 in 1985. Al- 
though the actual number of divorces 
each year tripled between 1962 and 1981 
to a high of 1.2 million, this too began 
dropping in 1982. In 1985 there were 
1,187,000 divorces. 

As Harris sees it, even if there is one 
divorce for every two marriages in any 
given year, that trend would have to con- 
tinue for 30 years before it could accu- 
rately be said that half of all unions end 
in divorce, Harris’ survey, which indicat- 
ed considerable contentment among 
family members, convinces him that this 
will not happen. Now if only someone, 
married, divorced or single, could find a 





them to punch through the car floor | became a coffin. —By Ed Magnuson. | way to make one out of every two statis- 
when they reached their destination. | Reported by Richard Woodbury/Houston | tics disappear . . . a 
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Ollie’s Turn 











As North finally tells his story, larger questions remain 


The silence is over. The 
cameras are in place, the mi- 
crophones tuned, the TV 
networks willing, even ea- 
ger, to drop their soap op- 
eras and go live to Capitol Hill. Investiga- 
tors are armed with several cartons of 
papers turned over last week by the wit- 
ness to guide their questioning. This week, 
after seven months of claiming his Fifth 
Amendment privilege against self-in- 
crimination, Oliver North at last appears 
before the congressional committees 
probing the Iran-contra affair and begins 
to talk in public. 

But how much of the rumor, mystery 
and myth swirling around his name will 
North’s testimony dispel? Not all, almost 
certainly. By arrangement with the law- 
yers who so long counseled North to say 
nothing, the committees intend to limit 
their questioning of the Marine lieutenant 
colonel, at least initially, to four days. Yet 
ten times four days would scarcely suffice 
to explore every secret scheme in which 
North is said to have put his finger during 
his five years on the National Security 
Council staff, to unravel all the private net- 
works he hammered together to carry out 
secret policies, to track down the sources of 
the authority that enabled him to order 
around Ambassadors, CIA agents and Gov- 
ernment officials who outranked him. 

Then there is the question of how 
much of what North says under oath 
ought to be believed. He has already been 
caught in a lie he told to Justice Depart- 
ment investigators before he was fired 
from the NSC staff last fall, and doubts 
about his testimony to Congress may 
eventually have to be resolved by a trial 
jury. Though North will testify under a 
grant of limited immunity, which ensures 
that nothing truthful he says this week 
can be used against him, he can still be 
prosecuted on the basis of other evidence 
collected by Independent Counsel Law- 
rence Walsh. In the view of legal experts, 
the testimony of witnesses to the Iran- 
contra committees has provided more 
than enough evidence to support indict- 
ments on such counts as conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government and conspiracy to 
obstruct justice. 

Indeed, it is unlikely that any investi- 
| gator this week will even pose in so many 








words some of the numerous questions 
raised by North’s career on the NSC. The 
committees, to be sure, are prepared to 
give their star witness a tough, at times 
caustic, grilling. But their investigation is 
limited to the Iran-contra affair, and their 
attention is focused on such matters as 
whether and how much President Reagan 
knew about the diversion of Iranian arms- 
sales profits to the Nicaraguan rebels. 
That complex scandal, however, points to 
broader problems that also deserve inves- 
tigation: What do North’s many esca- 
pades say about the foreign policy of the 





































Reagan Administration? How much did 
that policy depend on covert operations, 
hidden not only from Congress and the 
public but from much of the official Gov- 
ernment? And how did such improbable 
figures as North and his bizarre retinue of 
private operators come to play such major 
roles? 

Whatever details about Iran-contra 
emerge from this week’s testimony, the 
outline of the larger problem has become 
increasingly clear. Ronald Reagan and 
some of his top aides, notably the late CIA 
Director William Casey, came to power 
committed to step up the murky struggle 
with the Soviet Union in the back alleys of 
the world. They were determined not just 
to contain but to roll back what they saw 
as a pattern of alarming Communist ad- 
vances. They quickly grew impatient with 
congressional restrictions and the inbred 
caution of the State Department, the Pen- 
tagon and even the CIA. They turned in- 
creasingly to covert operations, including 
some not subject to the checks and bal- 
ances of normal Government. That, com- 
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bined with sloppy management from the 
President on down, opened the way to, if 
it did not make inevitable, the ascendancy 
of a can-do zealot like Ollie North. 

Covert operations have been a hall- 
mark of the Reagan Administration from 
its inception. Members of Congress wide- 
ly estimate that 50 to 60 presidential 
“findings” authorizing such operations 
are in force at any given time. (Descrip- 
tions of covert operations are supposed to 
be communicated to the Senate and 
House Intelligence Committees. But at 
least some, like the sale of U.S. arms to 
Iran authorized by a January 1986 find- 
ing, were kept secret.) Several legislators 
believe the number of known findings is 
more than in any previous Administra- 
tion. More important, the operations have 
grown steadily in size, importance and 
cost. Covert operations, says Anthony 
Beilenson, a California Democrat who 
sits on the House Intelligence Committee, 
are a “much bigger portion of the foreign 
policy pie than ever before.” 

Even so, the President and some of his 
top aides felt frustrated. The requirement 
to notify Congress of covert operations 
was constraining; Casey in particular be- 
lieved in telling the legislators no more 
than the law required—and sometimes 
less. Worse, when covert actions made 
necessary the participation of a skeptical, 
often skittish, federal bureaucracy, it 
seemed to place roadblocks in Reagan’s 
way. Some congressional sources are pur- 
suing the theory that in early 1983 the 
President and a few top members of his 
Cabinet decided to move some covert op- 
erations to the National Security Council 
staff, which, because it was not officially 
an intelligence agency, was exempt from 
congressional oversight—or so the Ad- 
ministration thought. 

According to this view, junior NSC of- 
ficers, prominently including a specialist 
in counterterrorism named Oliver North, 
were given wide authority to call on all 
branches of the military and intelligence 
communities for assistance, with no ques- 
tions asked. The officers were told to use 
their imagination and to try unorthodox 
methods. 

Whether the change in the NSC’s role 
was conscious or evolutionary, it is clear 
that in anticipation of a congressional ban 
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on CIA contact with the contras, Casey 
and National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane turned to North to run the se- 
cret war in Nicaragua. Says Neil Living- 
stone, a consultant on counterterrorism 
who worked with North: “Bill Casey was 
not prepared to fight the bureaucratic bat- 
tles. He knew there were a lot of people 
who could raise great problems if they 
went public with their concerns. He 
turned the NSC into the Washington sta- 
tion of the CIA.” 

As a result, says Livingstone, North 
“came into the NSC as an easel carrier and 
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ended up as the world’s most powerful 
lieutenant colonel.” Witnesses before the 
Iran-contra committee have testified that 
they got a strong impression North was 
working more for Casey than for his nom- 
inal bosses, McFarlane and his successor 
as National Security Adviser, John Poin- 


dexter. “Covert actions were pretty much 
left to Casey and [CIA Deputy Director] 
John McMahon, with little if any top-lev- 
el discussion or review,” si one former 
Administration policymaker ccording 
to this official, even Reagan was cut out of 
the loop he President became le nd 


graph of North by A 


ing was less 
There was no 
There was too 


less involved. Decision n 
systematically fashioned 
process to involve him 
much informality 
Whatever formal authority he was 
North was adept at expanding on 
it. One of his techniques: when a presiden- 
tial finding was issued authorizing a co- 
vert operation, North would exploit a bu- 
reaucralic mechanism known as a 
“memorandum of notification” to spell 
out the meaning of the vaguely worded 
finding. By drafting these memos, North 
was able to tailor the ways and means of 
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North and Reagan meet with hostage families 


the operation according to his own de- 
signs. If he got a memo approved, as he of- 
ten did, he would then put together an in- 
teragency working group to plan how to 
carry out the mission 
In January 1986, for example, at 
North’s urging, Reagan was persuaded to 
sign a finding authorizing the kidnaping 
of suspected terrorists. It also allowed the 
Government agents to monitor and ha- 
rass not only individual terrorists and 
groups but also institutions that cooperat- 
ed with them, such as foreign banks that 
financed their travel. North then began to 
map plans to put the finding into opera- 
tion; so far, nothing much seems to have 
come of those plans, but the way North 
used the memorandum of notification, 
says one source who worked with him, 
“really explains Ollie’s rise to promi- 
nence.” Watching the gung-ho Marine 
employ such methods made at least some 
of his colleagues uneasy. “Oliver North is 
going to get the President in real trouble,” 
an NSC aide told a friend two years ago 
Last year, before the Iran-contra scandal 
became public, the aide repeated the 
warning: “Just remember—it’s going to 
happen.” 
| To this day it is difficult to pin down 
| just which operations North became in- 
volved in. One reason is North’s irrepress- 
ible flair for self-dramatization. In the 
days before he began taking the Fifth 
Amendment, he told innumerable stories 
about daring exploits that either were em- 
bellished or seem never to have hap- 
pened. Another reason is that he operated 
far out of sight of much of the official 
Government. He claimed to have done 


much of the planning for the invasion of 


Grenada. But Jeane Kirkpatrick, then 
Ambassador to the United Nations, who 
attended the meeting at which that inva- 
sion was finally approved, says North was 
not present and his name never came up 
Indeed, for all her deep involvement with 
Central American policy generally and 
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the contras specifically, Kirkpatrick says 
she heard little about North and saw even 
less of him before leaving the Govern- 
ment in 1985 

A few examples of North’s activities, 
however, indicate his range and some of 
his absorbing interests. “Ollie was always 
talking about hit teams” to strike at ter- 
rorists, says one colleague. In 1985 he did 
more than talk: he prompted an operation 
calling for CIA training of Lebanese hit 
teams. In their eagerness to please Wash- 
ington, the Lebanese hired a private gang 
that in March 1985 mistakenly blew up 
an apartment building next to the home 
of two suspected terrorists, killing 80 peo- 
ple. Shocked, the CIA aborted the training 
operation 


he same year, North was a key 
player in a venture that sent Poin- 
dexter and Donald Fortier, the 
NSC’s deputy planning director 
who died last year of cancer, winging to 
Cairo to try to talk Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak into a joint U.S.-Egyp- 
tian invasion of Libya. “North had a fixa- 
tion about [Libyan Leader Muammar] 
Gaddafi,” says an associate. Mubarak 
coldly rebuffed the suggestion, and the 
US. Joint Chiefs of Staff were horrified 
when they heard the plan; they estimated 
that it would have required 90,000 Ameri- 
can combat troops. Nonetheless, North 
reportedly kept urging the scheme for an 
additional six months. Though he got no 
takers, he did take part in the planning of 
the US. air strike against Libya in April 
1986 in retaliation for the terrorist bomb- 
ing of a West Berlin disco 
By then North was deeply into the 
linked covert operations in which he was 
indisputably the linchpin: the supply of 
arms to the Nicaraguan contras and the 
trading of weapons to Iran for U.S. hos- 
tages. The full dimensions of those proj- 
ects are still coming to light. Lately, for 
example, Administration officials have 


With Caspar Weinberger 


disclosed that he met secretly at least five 
or six times in 1985 and 1986 with Angli- 
can Church Envoy Terry Waite to trade 
information about the hostages in Leba- 
non. Waite would provide North with his 
impressions of the Shi‘ite captors he had 
seen in his efforts to free the hostages 
North, in turn, would describe the negoti- 
ations the U.S. was conducting with Iran 
about those same hostages—though 
Waite was never told about the arms 
sales. North reportedly even supplied a 
helicopter to take Waite from Cyprus to 
Beirut last October 

Waite was in no sense working for 
North, but the contacts endangered 
Waite nonetheless, as North should have 
known they would. Waite may have been 


North last week on 
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Awaiting release of an American hostage 


trying to prove to the kidnapers, and the 
world, that he was not a U.S. pawn when 
he journeyed to Beirut one more time last 
January after the U.S. overture to Iran 
had collapsed. Instead, he too became a 
hostage, seized and probably held by the 
terrorists he had negotiated with. After 
his abduction, the Lebanese radio broad- 
cast claims, Waite was kidnaped on sus- 
picion of being an American spy 

At his zenith, North had at his dispos- 
al what amounted to his own treasury, 
consisting of funds contributed by foreign 
countries and private donors. He 
bossed his own mini-CIA of private opera- 
tors, headed by Richard Secord, some of 
whom seem to have been motivated as 
much by profit as by patriotism. At times 


also 








his way to a closed hearing of tran-contra committees 
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North came close to running his own for- 
eign policy: at a meeting in Germany last 
October, he promised Iranian negotiators 
that the U.S. would support Iran’s efforts 
to depose Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein 

In his own mind, much of what North 
did was to further the so-called Reagan 
Doctrine. The name was a journalistic 
coinage that factions in the Administra- 
tion eventually embraced but to this day 
have never fully defined. Says one former 
Reagan aide: “Nowhere on any day at 
any time has any Government official 
given a speech on the Reagan Doctrine, 
least of all the President.” 

Generally, however, the Reagan Doc- 
trine is taken to mean that the U.S. will no 
longer seek just to contain but will try to 
roll back the spread of Soviet-aided Com- 
munism. This it will do by actively assist- 
ing, and perhaps even trying to create, re- 
sistance movements struggling against 
Soviet-allied Marxist governments in the 
Third World. Said Stephen Rosenfeld of 
the Washington Post, writing in Foreign 
Affairs: “The Reagan Doctrine goes over 
to the offensive. It upholds the goal of 
trying to recover Communist-controlled 
territory,” especially in countries “where 
the Marxist grip is relatively recent and 
therefore presumed light.” 

While the doctrine may be laudable, 
to be successful it requires complete coop- 
eration from Congress, the Government 
bureaucracy and the public in committing 
the U.S. toa series of long-term, shadowy 
struggles whose outcome is in serious 
doubt. As Kirkpatrick, a staunch promot- 
er of the Reagan Doctrine, noted in a 
monograph written for the Heritage 
Foundation, “Even people who share the 
President's basic political and moral ori- 
entation have questions about whether 
support for resistance movements is prac- 
tical, whether it risks war, whether it 
makes sense to support small groups of 
people who ‘can’t win.’ ” 





North addressing prospective contra donors 


The difficulty of rallying support ap- 
parently led the Administration to rely 
more and more on carrying out the Rea- 
gan Doctrine by secret means. Dave 
McCurdy, an Oklahoma Democrat on the 
House Intelligence Committee, who at 
times sympathizes with the President’s 
foreign policy, states flatly that the “Rea- 
gan Doctrine was a covert doctrine—at 
least it was covert in implementation.” 
Covert operations are unavoidable in a 
world where the enemy resorts to them 
freely. Some of the actions the Reagan 
Administration undertook or expanded, 
notably American aid to the guerrillas 
battling the Soviet invaders of Afghani- 
stan, are eminently defensible morally 
and practically. But other anti-Soviet 
moves have entangled the U.S. with allies 
who cannot stand scrutiny. A prize exam- 
ple is the financing of food supplies for 
guerrilla groups fighting the Soviet- 
backed Vietnamese occupiers of Kampu- 
chea. Congress at one point forbade any 
USS. aid to the Khmer Rouge, an out-of- 
power Communist faction that, when it 
ruled Kampuchea, launched a program of 
maniacal genocide. But relief officials in 
the area say some food paid for by the 
US. got to the Khmer Rouge anyway 


t times too the Administration 
turned to secrecy for operations 
it could have conducted openly 
Congressman McCurdy recalls 
asking Jonas Savimbi, the leader of anti- 
Marxist guerrillas in Angola, whether he 
desired open or covert aid. Savimbi re- 
plied that he wanted the clearest possible 
expression of American support, so in 
1986 McCurdy and a bipartisan group of 
legislators voted to provide aid overtly 
only to be opposed by the Administration, 
which insisted on arming the guerrillas on 
the quiet, for diplomatic reasons 
In Nicaragua, which the Administra- 
tion regards as an all-important test of 
the Reagan Doctrine, the US. got itself 
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trapped in a self-damaging cy- 
cle. In 1984 it was discovered 
that the CIA had secretly super- 
vised the mining of Nicara- 
guan harbors—another opera- 
tion that North had a hand in 
planning. Vessels of friendly 
countries were damaged, and 
Congress was furious at not be- 
ing adequately informed of the 
operation. Republican Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater angrily 
wrote Casey, “The President 
has asked us to back his foreign 
policy. Bill, how can we back 
| his foreign policy when we 
don’t know what the hell he is 
doing?” 

Asa result of the incident, 
the legislators in 1984 tough- 
ened the so-called Boland 
amendment to forbid any U.S. 
military aid to the contras. But by then 
some officials felt so committed to bringing 
down the Marxist Sandinista government 
that they were driven to circumvent, if not 
outright break, the law. Some Reagan offi- 
cials have since taken refuge in legalistic 
quibbles about exactly what the Boland 
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North’s mentor, CIA Boss Casey 
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amendment prohibited. In truth, the 
amendment, like Congress's whole policy 
toward Nicaragua, was no model of clarity. 
But North, according to one participant in 
his schemes, knew full well what he was 


| doing. According to this source, North 





When Oliver North is grilled this 
week, his inquisitors will be particular- 
ly interested in his attempt to cover up 
the Administration's role in the 1985 
sale of U.S. weapons to Iran before 
President Reagan signed a “finding” 
that authorized the operation. North 
helped arrange those sales and kept 
his superior, Vice Admiral John Poin- 
dexter, informed. Shortly after news of 
the Iran venture broke on Nov. 5, 1986, 
North, Poindexter and the CIA scram- 
bled to hide the truth. Some of the key 


Monday, Nov. 17. The National Se- 
curity Council gives the White House 
and Justice Department a fairly accu- 
rate chronology of the U.S. role in 1985 
Israeli arms shipments to Iran. It cites 
the sale of Hawk missiles, which may 
have violated U.S. laws. Attorney 
General Edwin Meese learns from an 


aide about this Hawk transaction, 


kept copies of the Boland amendment in 
his desk drawer, and once pulled one out 
and remarked cavalierly, “This is the law 
I’m violating, and I could go to jail.” 

The sale of arms to Iran might be re- 
garded as a foreign policy aberration. The 
operation had only the most tangential 
connection with the Reagan Doctrine, 
even if one accepts the geopolitical justifi- 
cation of cultivating moderates in Iran to 
help swing a post-Khomeini government 
away from hostility to the U.S., and thus 
frustrate Soviet designs on a vital region. 
That justification was not much more than 


Thursday, Nov. 20. The Nsc pro- 
duces a different chronology, claiming 
that the Israelis shipped Hawks while 
telling US. officials they sent oil-drill- 
ing equipment. At a meeting, North 
contends that no U.S. officials knew of 
any Hawk shipment when it was made. 
CIA Director William Casey, Meese and 
Poindexter, who also attend the meet- 
ing, do not dispute North’s version. 


Friday, Nov. 21. Casey cites a possi- 
ble oil-drilling-equipment sale in testi- 
mony to the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee but fails to mention that Hawks 
were shipped. 


Friday afternoon. Meese tells Poin- 
dexter to assemble NSC records on Iran 
sales for review on Saturday. 


Early Friday evening. North and 
Secretary Fawn Hall alter documents 
showing an NSC role in military help for 
the contras and shred other papers. 


morming, Nov. 22. A 


Meese aide finds a memo in North’s 


His official superior, Poindexter 


a rationalization for North, 
who initially horned in on the 
affair as the NSC’s antiterrorist 
expert. His electronic mes- 
sages to Poindexter spoke in 
the crudest terms of so many 
weapons to be traded for each 
American hostage freed. But 
the operation sadly illustrates 
how the obsession with covert 
operations became self-perpe- 
tuating. Because the arms sales 
aroused bitter opposition even 
within the Government, and 
would never have been ap- 
proved by Congress, they had 
to be carried out in the deepest 
secrecy. And there was Ollie 
North with a ready network of 
gunrunners available to smug- 
gle the weapons and with a 
maze of Swiss bank accounts 
to receive the funds. 

Now, of course, North’s network has 
come apart with a crash so resounding that 
it threatens to discredit the entire Reagan 
Doctrine. Despite the severe excesses 
committed in its name, the strategy of 
combatting Soviet expansionism is at least 
a debatable option for U.S. foreign policy 
But any policy that is concealed from Con- 
gress and much of the Government always 
runs the risk of conferring enormous pow- 
er on individuals who may abuse it or con- 
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zealous imperatives. That is just what hap- 
pened in the case of Lieut. Colonel Oliver 
North. He wound up disastrously damag- 
ing the very causes he worked so fervently 
to promote. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Michael Duffy, Jay Peterzell and 
Barrett Seaman/Washington 





office about diverting Iranian arms 
profits to the contras. 


Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23. 
North meets with Meese and two 
aides. Confronted with the diversion 
memo, he claims that the only U.S. 
officials who knew of the diversion 
were Poindexter and former Nation- 
al Security Adviser Robert McFar- 
lane. North asks if the cover letter 
showing where the memo went was 
found. It was not. 


Sunday night. North returns to his 
office and shreds more papers. 


Tuesday noon, Nov. 25. Ronald 
Reagan fires North and accepts the 
resignation of Poindexter, while Meese 
reveals the diversion to the press. But 
the Attorney General claims that the 
US. had no role in the 1985 Israeli 
missile sales to Iran. 


Tuesday afternoon. As the NSC be- 
gins to seal staff records, Fawn Hall 
sneaks documents out of North’s office. 











fuse it with their own reckless or over- | 
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HAVE YOU HUGGED THE ROAD LATELY? 
INTRODUCING THE HMARK TURBO. 


The I-Mark Turbo wasn't just intended for 
drivers who love rounding comers and acceler- 
ating up straightaways. 

It was also intended to handle some very pres- 
tigious European car makers. Who don't seem 
to take Japanese subcompacts very seriously. 

For example, take its turbocharged, fuel- 
injected engine. An engine that simultaneously 
delivers 110 horsepower and 36 mpg highway. 
And an 8.4 second 0-60 time that’s actually 
faster than a $24,370' BMW 325es.” Or 
consider its sophisticated combination of 
front-wheel drive, rack and pinion steering, 


ISUZU 


The First Car Builders of Japan. 


front and rear stabilizer bars, and steel-belted 
radials on wide alloy wheels. Which allows it 
to comer like a $34,915' Porsche 944 Turbo.” 
Of course, as impressive as this handling 
may be, there's one other thing (0) 49' 
it handles superbly. Your budget. 1. 
Because the suggested retail price of the 
I-Mark Turbo, including sunroof, AM-FM 
stereo cassette and equalizer, is only $10,149." 
Now that’s worth embracing. 
EPA estimated highway mpg. Mfr's suggested retail prices 
P.O.E. excluding tax, license and transportation fee. Prices as of 


5/1/87 and are subject to change. **Comparisons based upon 
performance test data from Car and Driver magazine. 
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South Viet Nam, 1969. Some- 

where below the 17th paral- 

lel. About midnight. It was 

called Operation Hot Tama- 

le. Quietly but firmly, Second 
Lieut. Oliver North roused his combat- 
weary men from their makeshift bunks. 
“We have to get ourselves a prisoner,” he 
told them. Peace talks were going on in 
Paris, and the U.S. was claiming the North 
Vietnamese were operating unofficially in- 
side the demilitarized zone. North’s superi- 
ors wanted a prisoner for interrogation. 

With blackened faces, North and his 
men crept through the dark, scarred land- 
scape of the DMZ but could not find a sin- 
gle enemy soldier. North was determined 
to return home with the goods. Suddenly 
his team spied a North Vietnamese guard 
| across the 17th parallel, inside North Viet 
Nam. North did not hesitate. He and a 
comrade stole across the border, wounded 
the guard and dragged him back into 
South Viet Nam. Mission accomplished 
Keep mum about this, the lieutenant told 
his troops when they got back. 

Boldness. Bravery. The desire to 
please superiors. The ability to inspire 
loyalty. Confidence unconstrained by 
doubt. True belief unhampered by ques- 
tions. And a willingness to risk the entire 

game on a single, even reckless play 


28 








Viet Nam shaped North in lasting 
ways, and the account of his nighttime as- 
sault on North Viet Nam reveals some of 
the same traits and patterns that have put 
this much decorated war hero at the heart 
of the Iran-contra affair. For North, the 
U.S. defeat abroad and the revulsion with 
the war at home were searing, bitter expe- 
riences. Never again would something 
like that happen—if he could help it. He 
was a man of action, frustrated by red 
tape, timid bureaucrats and waffling poli- 
ticians. If you needed to get something 
done, do it yourself. 

From his childhood days, North's 
sensibility was molded by patriotism and 
devoutness. From Viet Nam on, he saw 
himself as a soldier in the holy war 
against Communism. Yet somewhere 
along the line, this man whose earnest, 
blue-eyed features were the stuff of Ma- 
rine recruiting posters went off track. He 
came to see every bureaucratic squabble 


| as a battle between good and evil, and his 


passionate intensity began to melt his 
judgment. He was a man whose zealotry 
served his country better in war than in 
peace. As in Greek tragedy, the same 
characteristics that catapulted North to 
great heights sent him plunging to earth 
Much has been made about the enig- 
ma of North. But that is in large part 








Together through good times and bad: Betsy North and her husband on a Sunday outing at their daughter's riding academy 


True Belief Unhampered by Doubt 


From ”m small-town boy to shadow Secretary of State, Oliver North did not know when to stop 


because this earnest, magnetic, often gen- 
erous man has been his own best mytholo- 
gizer, telling reporters and acquaintances 


| stories about himself that bent the truth 





Blissfully free of self-doubt, he could be a 
victim of self-delusion. At the National 
Security Council, he exaggerated his 
closeness to the President. In running the 
contra supply network and the arms-for- 
hostages swap, he seemed to shuttle be- 
tween fantasy and reality, as he devised 
the most bizarre schemes to reach his 
goals. He spoke often of duty and what 
was right, yet he carelessly used money 
from the profits of the arms sales to pay 
food bills and buy snow tires. “He was al- 
ways starring in his own movie,” said for- 
mer Presidential Spokesman Larry 
Speakes. North was certain about his role 
in that melodrama: the hero who turned 
rhetoric into action. 

Oliver Laurence North’s childhood 
was a Saturday Evening Post cover come 
to life. The oldest of four children, he was 


| born in 1943 in San Antonio, but raised in 


Philmont, N.Y., a hamlet in the rolling 
hills of the Hudson Valley, about 30 miles 
south of Albany. His parents, Ann and 
Oliver Clay North, moved to Philmont 
shortly after World War IT to help in the 
family wool-combing mill. North’s father 
had won a Silver Star as an Army colonel 
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in World War II, and he imbued his 
son with a fervent sense of patrio- 
tism. Family, God and country were 
the watchwords in the modest, yel- 
low frame house on Maple Avenue. 

Larry North—he was known by 
his middle name to distinguish him 
from his father and grandfather, both 
Olivers—seemed the exemplar of the 
small-town American boy. Polite and 
good-natured, he could also be some- 
thing of a daredevil, leaping off rail- 
road bridges and exploring nearby 
caves. He was not much of a scholar; 
if he stood out in school, it was by vir- 
tue of diligence, not brilliance. He 
| tried so hard, recalls one of his teach- 
ers, that “if he had an 89 average, 
you'd give him a 90.” 

North came by his religious 
faith early. His mother was a devout 
Catholic, and her son was an altar 
boy from about age six through his 
last year of high school. “He had the 
face of an angel,” says Evelyn Ron- 
sani, North’s fourth-grade catechism 
teacher. “You couldn't take your eyes off 
him.” Although not a Catholic, North’s 
father dutifully attended Mass with the 
family. 

In high school, young Larry was not 
quite the he-man Marine in miniature. His 
extracurriculars were less than swash- 
buckling—science club, chess club, drama 
club, senior chorus, monitor squad. In 
sports, as in other things, what he lacked in 
natural talent he made up for in persever- 
ance. Although his class numbered only 
35, North was on neither the football 
squad nor the basketball team (he did sit 
on the bench, though, as a bas- 
ketball statistician). Instead, 
he took up a sport in which his 
determination could over- 
come his lack of natural skills: 
cross-country running. “He 
was a plugger,” recalls Russell 
Robertson, North's coach. 
“His desire pushed his abili- 
ty.” Always the good soldier, 
North was willing to sacrifice 
individual glory for the sake of 
the team. “If we needed points 
and would get more by putting 
him on the relay team,” says 
Robertson, “we could change 
him around. He was the type 
of kid who would say, ‘Fine, 
wherever I can help the 
most.’ ” 
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“most likely to succeed,” but “most cour- 
teous” and “nicest looking.” He is remem- 
bered by some as being perpetually well- 
groomed, even fastidious, never going 
anywhere without a comb in his pocket. 
“When Larry walked into the room, you 
knew it,” recalls Thomas Gibbons, his 
former English teacher. “He had an air of 
self-confidence.” 

After graduation in 1961, North at- 
tended the State University College at 
Brockport, majoring in English but 
dreaming about a military career. He en- 
rolled in a campus Marine officers’ train- 
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As a senior, North was not voted 
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With Son Stuart, Betsy and Daughter Dornin, with broken leg 


ing course and spent a summer at Camp 
Lejeune in North Carolina. When he re- 
turned, he was dead set on being a leath- 
erneck, and a friend’s father helped him 
to gain admission to Annapolis. 

North’s dream, however, suffered a 
nearly crippling collision. On Washing- 
ton’s Birthday weekend in 1964, North was 
driving home to New York with four 
friends. He was asleep in the back seat of 
the rented car they were traveling in when 
it plowed into an 18-wheel truck. The driv- 
er of the automobile was killed, and North 
suffered knee and back injuries so severe 
that his doctor initially thought he might 
never walk again. After three 
months in the hospital, North 
returned to Philmont, missing 
the rest of his first year at the 
academy. His greatest fear was 
that his injuries would prevent 
him from winning a Marine 
commission. At home, he de- 
vised his own peculiar rehabili- 


A wooden fence surrounds the North homestead, while, inset, surveillance devices protect it 


= tation program: he made jump after 
= jump off the six-foot-high roof of the 
| family garage to strengthen his dam- 
Ea: aged legs. No pain, no gain. 

When he returned to Annapolis 
in the fall, limping in his stiff knee 
brace, North felt he had no time to 
lose. He pushed himself to the limit, 
studying ferociously. There was no 
such thing as free time; he spent 
school vacations getting his para- 
trooper’s wings and learning mili- 
tary survival tactics. 

But the way this slight distance 
runner chose to make his name at 
Annapolis was brutally elemental: 
boxing. Though he lacked the natu- 
ral tools to excel, he worked harder 
than anyone else. In his third year, 
North fought his way into the acade- 
my’s middleweight championship. 
At 147 lbs., he was scheduled to 
meet James Webb, now Secretary of 
the Navy. Webb was the favorite, a 
polished puncher; North the under- 
dog, all blood and guts. In front of 1,500 
screaming midshipmen, North won the 
three-round fight in a close decision. “Ol- 
lie was a Friday-night fighter,” recalls his 
coach, Emerson Smith. “One of those 
guys who looks like a bum in the gym, 
then performs like hell on Friday night.” 
Some of Webb’s supporters begrudged 
North the victory and did not like the way 
he had played to the crowd. But the win 
had a larger purpose for North. He 
showed the film of the fight to the review 
board to prove that despite his earlier in- 
juries, he was fit for the Marines. They 
agreed. 

After graduating in 
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1968, North 
skipped summer leave and cruised down 
to Basic School at Quantico, Va., in his 
new, fieck-metal green sports car, a Shel- 
by Cobra. North stood out right away, re- 
calls Fellow Officer Scott Matthews. “He 
was hot, extremely hot .. . He was a very 
action-oriented individual, eager to get on 
with it.” While at Quantico, North mar- 
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Like any suburban dad, North can be seen mowing the lawn on weekends. 
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ried Betsy Stuart in a traditional military 
ceremony, complete with an arch of 
crossed swords. He had met her on a blind 
date set up by his cousin when he was in 
his last year at Annapolis and she was 
working at Hecht’s department store in 
suburban Maryland. At first, she refused 
to return his calls requesting a date, but 
his persistence—and a snapshot—won 
her over. Only days after their honey- 
moon in Puerto Rico, Larry, as his wife 
has always called him, left for Viet Nam. 
North loved combat. He was in Viet 
Nam for eleven months, and won a Silver 
Star and a Bronze Star with a V for valor, 
the nation’s third and fourth highest com- 
bat medals. He also earned two Purple 
Hearts. “He was all guns, guts and glory,” 
says Machine Gunner Randy Herrod, now 
an Oklahoma private detective. Herrod, 
like others, was awed by him; though 6 ft. 4 
in., Herrod did not realize until much later 
that he was taller than the 5-ft. 9-in. North. 
North commanded a patrol platoon. 
He was “tough but fair,” says Herrod, and 
always a stickler for safety regulations. He 
insisted, for example, that his men buckle 
their helmet chin straps, when most sol- 














diers let them dangle free. In combat, 
North’s first instinct was to attack, not hit 
the dirt. Ernest Tuten, who served under 
North for five months, says, “He had a 
philosophy that the best way to survive 
was to minimize your exposure to hostile 
fire, and the best way to do that was to as- 
sault the enemy.” 


determination as to bravery. He was 

leading his platoon near the demili- 
tarized zone when the lead platoon came 
under heavy fire. North maneuvered his 
men through the lines and led an assault 
against the North Vietnamese, “calmly 
braving the intense fire of the tenacious 
hostile soldiers,” as his citation puts it. Af- 
ter regrouping his men and directing the 
evacuation of the wounded, he renewed 
the attack three more times before driving 
the enemy from the field. 

When North’s tour of duty was over, 
he returned to Quantico to teach tactics. 
As an instructor, North was something of 
a hot dog: he wore camouflage to class, 
and once surprised his students by jump- 
ing on a desk and opening fire with an 
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M16 loaded with blanks. North justified 
his histrionics by saying that his men 
must be prepared for anything. “If you 
screw up, you die,” he told them. 

Even friends who admired North 
sometimes found his ambition hard to 
take. Rob Pfeiffer, who taught with North 
at Quantico, recalls basketball games in 
which North constantly fed the ball to the 
commanding officer. “Ollie passed to him 
because he was in to make rank,” recalls 
Pfeiffer. “He was going to be a general, 
and being in Quantico wasn’t quite close 
enough to Washington for him.” 

North briefly left Quantico in 1973 to 
supervise jungle training in Okinawa. 
Once again, he never let up, working long 
hours and seven-day weeks. His wife was 
not with him, and toward the end of his 
tour, the strain seemed to trigger a depres- 
sion. He voluntarily checked himself into 
Bethesda Naval Hospital for mental ex- 
haustion and stayed three weeks. North 
has never spoken of the experience, and it 
was subsequently expunged from his rec- 
ord. When he was released, he was pro- 
nounced “fit for duty.’ North was helped 
through this trying period in his marriage 
by the works of Dr. James Dobson, a 
Christian counselor whose films on mar- 
riage were required for all U.S. soldiers. 

It was at a later posting, the Naval 
War College in Newport, R.I., that North 
caught the attention of Navy Secretary 
John Lehman, who was impressed by a 
paper the young major wrote about the 
uses of the modern battleship. Lehman 
recommended North to National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen, who hired him for 
the NSC’s Defense Policy Staff. 

North had arrived. Soon he was work- 
ing on counterterrorism, then the contras. 
“Many NSC people took to their assign- 
ment passively,” says one colleague. 
“North was aggressive from the start.” 
The man of action turned into a fiend for 
paperwork and was often at his cluttered 
desk by 7 a.m. and still there after mid- 
night. “I’ve seen a lot of workaholics in 
this town,” said one associate, “and be- 
lieve me, nobody outworked Ollie.” 

As ingratiating as he was industrious, 
North made many friends around the 
White House, especially among his supe- | 
riors. William Clark, Allen’s successor, 
took a shine to the intrepid Marine, and 
his replacement, Robert McFarlane, 
looked upon Ollie as another son, but one 
in need of supervision. Only Admiral 
John Poindexter seemed relatively im- 
mune to Ollie’s charm, but North still al- 
most always got his way with Poindexter. 
Among his male colleagues, North could 
swear like a dirtwater Marine, but when a 
woman entered the room, he cleaned up 
his speech. Says one woman at the White 
House: “With women, he did his Gary 
Cooper, aw shucks routine.” 

During 1984, after Congress cut off 
funds for the contras, North became ob- 
sessed with the men he referred to as free- 
dom fighters. He kept a shoe box filled with 
pictures of contra leaders and talked about 
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how he did not want to lose Nicaragua the 
way he saw the US. lose Viet Nam. North 
had been in the NSC longer than many of his 
superiors, and he began to believe in his 
own indispensability. “Being in the White 
House is heady,” says a colleague. “You 
start carrying the cross by yourself, and if 
you don’t do it, democracy falls.” 

Sometimes North would work 24 
hours at a time, and it seemed to affect his 
judgment. “When Ollie didn’t sleep at 
night, he’d come up with even crazier 
ideas,” says a colleague. “During the TWA 
hijacking in 1985, he called me in the mid- 
dle of the night with some absolutely fool- 
ish idea. I told him, ‘What you suggested is 
the most ridiculous idea I ever heard. Go 
home and get some sleep!’ ” 

Poindexter thought North was too 
emotionally involved with the contras and 
tried to get him transferred to the Naval 
War College. In mid-1986, McFarlane, in 
a computer message to Poindexter, pro- 
posed that “in Ollie’s interest I would get 
him transferred or sent to Bethesda for 
disability review board.” 

“Ollie was always on the edge and 
wound enormously tight all the time,” 
said a former colleague. In June of last 
year, in a memo to Poindexter about the 
contras, North actually seemed lost, de- 
moralized. “What we most need is to get 
the CIA re-engaged in this effort so that it 
can be better managed than it now is by 
one slightly confused Marine Lieut. Colo- 
nel... At this point I'm not sure who on 
our side knows what. Help.” Yet North 
seemed aware of the consequences of his 
actions. “He said it often enough and to 
everybody around him,” says a colleague, 
“that if anybody was going to be a fall guy, 











Ollie North was going to be the one.” 

Since he was fired in November, 
North has divided his time between his 
two-acre farmstead in rural Virginia and 
his lawyer’s downtown Washington of- 
fices, with perfunctory appearances at 


Marine headquarters at the Pentagon, | 


where he has a desk in the Office of Man- 
power and Policy Planning. For once, 
North is not working overtime. He has 
ten months to go before reaching the 20- 
year Marine retirement plateau. 


Ithough North has kept a low pro- 
A“ over the past few months, he has 

not been a hermit. He held a get-to- 
gether last Christmas for neighbors and 
friends. In March he attended a farewell 
party for a Japanese journalist and his 
wife with whom the Norths had become 
friends after selling them a puppy. He 
seems to be relishing the time at home 
with his three children and Max, the fam- 
ily’s Labrador retriever. Like any subur- 
ban dad on a weekend, he can be seen cut- 
ting the grass and barbecuing in the 
backyard. During the day his wife Betsy 
keeps the kitchen television tuned to the 
Iran-contra hearings. 

Since he reportedly received several 
death threats this year, North has been 
protected around the clock by Navy 
guards, Two guards, sometimes three, es- 
cort him on his weekly visit to the barber. 
They were in tow when North went to his 
daughter’s high school graduation last 
month. North sat in the back of the hall, 
causing something of a stir. Afterward, 
many of the parents offered him best 
wishes and asked him to pose for pictures. 

At the moment North seems to be de- 
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Second Lieutenant North, third from left, takes a break with other Marines during a 1969 mission near Cam Lo village in South Viet Nam 
The war shaped him in lasting ways: never again would America suffer such a humiliating defeat—if he could help it. 
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pending on prayer as much as legal ad- 
vice. “His faith in the Lord is his back- 
bone right now,” says his sister Patricia, 
who lives in California. Though he still 
considers himself a Roman Catholic, 
North now attends the Church of the 
Apostles, an Episcopalian congregation 
in Fairfax, Va., known for such charis- 
matic practices as faith healing and 
speaking in tongues. North has told his 
fellow churchgoers about how, at Camp 
Lejeune in 1978, he suffered a sudden 
bout of back pain. An officer knelt before 
him, laid on his hands and “healed” him. 

North started visiting the Church of 
the Apostles after his eldest daughter 
Tait, 18, went there and then persuaded 
her family to join her. The congregation 
regularly offers prayers for North, and 
several members meet at North’s home 
every Thursday night for a prayer session. 
“His faith is very evident,” says Friend 
and Neighbor Betsy Smith. “It explains 
the peace that he has.” 

The rest of the family, however, is not 
always able to achieve such equanimity. 
North recently confided to a friend that 
Tait is bitter about how her father is being 
treated and at one point angrily criticized 
the U.S. for dealing with him so unfairly. 
Her father quickly rebuked her, saying 
that “if this was some other country and 
your father fell out of favor with the powers 
that be, he could go out for cigarettes one 
day and never come back.” A touching sto- 
ry, but Tait’s father does not do himself jus- 
tice. Oliver North, as all know, did far 
more than merely fall out of favor with the 
powers that be. By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/New York and 
Alessandra Stanley /Washington 
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The Marine’s Private Army 








Former spooks and oddball operatives made up North’s band 


As Oliver North rushed about 
hatching schemes to free 
American hostages and top- 
ple Marxist regimes, the hy- 
perkinetic lieutenant colonel 
increasingly came to depend on the help of 
a network of private companies founded 
and staffed by former military and intelli- 
gence agency officers. “As his power start- 
ed to grow,” says Neil Livingstone, a col- 
league of North’s and an expert on 
counterterrorism, “North’s biggest prob- 
lem was where to get people and staff of his 
own.” Turning away from regular Gov- 
ernment channels, North reached into the 
shadowy world of former spooks and odd- 






















| of the Viet Nam era. Reacting both to the 
| end of the war and to congressional inves- 


tigations of covert activities, Jimmy Car- 
ter’s CIA director Stansfield Turner 
purged nearly 800 people from the agen- 
cy. Some of them turned up in the Beltway 
firms. “One result of the purge was that 
many of the former agents set up private 
companies that began working for the 
agency and the Defense Department as 
independent contractors,” says a former 
high-level intelligence official. 

A number of recently retired CIA and 
Pentagon officials, having been through 
the wars together in Southeast Asia, 
formed a kind of old-boys network. Theo- 


Coup Planner Kattke 





The Macy's maintenance engineer is now working on Iran. 


ball operatives who were pressed into ser- 
vice as the cause demanded. 

The most prominent of Ollie’s opera- 
tives was Richard Secord, the retired Air 
Force major general who had helped to 
create several private companies, includ- 
ing Lake Resources Inc., a Panamanian 
shell corporation with a Swiss bank 
account. Through Secord’s companies, 
North was able to move Iranian arms 
money, buy planes, charter ships and per- 
form myriad tasks that seemed beyond the 
abilities of the Government bureaucracies. 
Says Livingstone: “Ollie was in a white 
rage all the time over the help the CIA gave 
him.” In a computer note to National Se- 
curity Adviser John Poindexter, North 
wondered, “Why Dick can do something 
in five minutes that the CIA cannot do in 
two days is beyond me—but he does.” 

Secord’s outfit, Stanford Technologies 
Trading Group International, was only 
one of many such firms that have grown 
up around the Washington Beltway in the 
past decade, most of them staffed with 
veterans of the huge CIA covert operations 





dore Shackley, who knew 
Secord in Laos and had been 
the CIA’s station chief in Sai- 
gon, worked from 1981 to 
1983 as a consultant for Se- 
cord’s business partner Al- 
bert Hakim. Shackley had been a candi- 
date to become head of covert operations 
before his career was sidetracked by 
Turner. Another former Shackley asso- 
ciate at the CIA, Thomas Clines, helped Se- 
cord establish logistics for North’s opera- 
tion to supply the Nicaraguan contras. 
Shackley was also used as a conduit by 
Iranian Middleman Manucher Ghorban- 
ifar in 1984, when the Iranian first pro- 
posed swapping money for the release of 
the American hostages in Lebanon. 
Shackley dutifully reported the offer to 
the State Department, where it lan- 
guished. But from that initiative grew the 
arms-for-hostages deal that North ran. 
But Shackley denies any wrongdoing 


| in the Iran-contra affair. “I have had 
| nothing to do with what Secord has cho- 


sen to call ‘the enterprise,’ ” Shackley told 
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TIME last week. “I have had nothing to do 
with North.” Nonetheless, North’s proj- 
ects freely used private operators. Secord, 
for example, retained the services of 
American National Management Corp. 
to fly supplies to the contras in Nicaragua. 
That company was founded and run by 
Colonel Richard Gadd, a retired Air 
Force cargo-plane pilot who was a long- 
time associate of Secord’s. Gadd had also 
worked for the U.S. Army Special Opera- 
tions Forces, which hired him in 1983 to 
transport helicopter pilots to Barbados 
prior to the invasion of Grenada. 

The Grenada invasion was the occa- 
sion for North’s involvement with a par- 
ticularly amateurish group of private 
agents. Senate investigators have learned 
that North used a Macy’s department 
store maintenance engineer named Kevin 
Kattke in covert operations in Grenada. 

Kattke, 38, a self-described anti-Com- 
munist and American patriot, had be- 
friended a band of Grenadian exiles plot- 
ting to overthrow the leftist regime of 
Prime Minister Maurice Bishop. Seeking 
help in planning a coup, Kattke called on 
retired Army Colonel George Morton, an 
employee of the Vinnell Corp. in Washing- 
ton, which for years has supplied military 
special training to Saudi Arabia. Accord- 
ing to Kattke, Morton turned him over to 
Gadd, who was then working for Vinnell. 
But Kattke’s coup plans were aborted 
when the Prime Minister was killed by his 
rivals in the government. When North be- 
gan planning his own operation to support 
a possible U.S. invasion to oust Bishop’s 
successors, he turned to 
Kattke’s group for help. 

Before the Oct. 25, 1983, 
invasion, North ordered 
Kattke to organize a public 
protest in New York City 
demanding the removal of 
the hard-line Marxist gov- 
ernment in Grenada. North 
also asked Kattke to have 
his Grenadian contacts in- 
stigate riots on the island as 
a diversion. Kattke tried, 
also at North’s request, to 
obtain the names of the 650 
American students at St. 
George's University School 
of Medicine in Grenada, which had its 
home offices on Long Island. The safety of 
the students was one of the ostensible rea- 
sons for the U.S. intervention. 

Kattke has told Senate investigators 
that he failed in all three tasks North had 
given him, but he did provide useful intel- | 
ligence about conditions on the island. 
After the invasion, North sent Kattke to 
Grenada as his personal emissary. When 
plans to use a Coast Guard boat’s secure 
radio to contact North fell through, 
Kattke persuaded State Department offi- 
cials on the island to send his messages to 
North in cipher on protected lines. 

Nor is Kattke through with the world 
of international diplomacy. His latest 
project: a plan to unify factions in 
Iran. —By John F. Stacks. Reported by 
Jonathan Beaty and Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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DRUGS 


Just Say 
Nyet 


Bryant Park, behind the New 
York City Public Library, is 
meant to be an oasis in a con- 
crete desert, but it often seems 
more like a drug bazaar. Four 
Soviet health officials, in the 
US. to study treatment of alco- 
holism and drug addiction, dis- 
covered just how brazen the lo- 
cal merchants could be when 
their American guide took 
them to visit the park. 

Dealers offered them mari- 
juana, heroin and crack; one 
peddier, mistaking a Soviet 
cigarette for something more 
potent, offered to buy up all the 
visitor could deliver. Aston- 
ished that much of the illegal 
enterprise was conducted 
while policemen stood nearby, 
Dr. Andrei Vrublevsky said 
selling drugs on the street 
“would be impossible in our 
country. Ifa dealer did do that, 
he would be taken in to the po- 
lice, with the help of citizens.” 


LIQUOR 


Drinks All 
Around 


Kansas, the first state to go dry 
(in 1881), the state that made 
Carry Nation's saloon-shatter- 
ing hatchet famous, last week 
became the 48th to go wet. 
Utah and West Virginia still 
limit the sale of alcohol to pri- 
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Drugs: Soviet visitors near the park 
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vate clubs. But in 36 out of 105 
Kansas counties, it is now par- 
ty time. Exulted Stewart Wil- 
liams, manager of a Wichita 
bar: “Kansas has finally come 
into the 20th century.” 
Wyoming, meanwhile, re- 
mained the country’s last hold- 
out against raising the drink- 
ing age when the legislature 
refused for the third time to in- 
crease the minimum from 19 to 
21. Wyoming will forfeit more 
than $11 million in federal 
highway funds over the next 
year. But, explains Wyoming 
Historian T.S. Larson, “it is a 
tradition that we are a hard- 
drinking lot, and we don’t like 
people to interfere with that.” 


Speak 
No Evil 


Gary Hart’s Washington 
weekend with Miami Model 
Donna Rice sparked rumors 
about the sex lives of other pol- 
iticians, but none have ap- 
peared quite as annoyed by the 
innuendos as Vice President 
George Bush. For weeks there 
were whispers in Washington 
that various news organiza- 
tions were preparing stories on 
the Republican presidential 
contender’s supposed romantic 
affairs. Finally the scurrilous 
gossip broke into print two 
weeks ago. Bush lieutenants 
accused the aides of Senate Mi- 
nority Leader (and rival Re- 
publican White House hope- 
ful) Bob Dole of spreading the 
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rumors; Dole’s people in turn 
charged Bush’s staffers with 
sowing stories about how they 
had slung the mud. As the ru- 
mors about rumors escalated, 
Bush and Dole agreed in 
Washington last week to order 
a return to dignity. According 
to Bush Aide Lee Atwater, the 
candidates have decided “to 
keep the Eleventh Comand- 
ment: Thou shall not speak ill 
of a fellow Republican.” 


Trauma Time 
For Doctors 


On the eve of a 42.7% hike im- 
posed by the state’s largest in- 
surance carrier, doctors in 
South Florida declared last 
Wednesday “Disaster Day.” 
Nearly 80% of Broward Coun- 
ty’s 600 specialists, including 
neurologists, obstetricians and 
orthopedic surgeons, resigned 
from emergency-room duties. 
Twelve of the county’s 16 hos- 
pitals now refuse to accept 
trauma patients with head and 
spinal-cord injuries. 

Faced with a flood of mal- 
practice cases and notably gen- 
erous juries, South Florida doc- 
tors are afflicted with the 
highest insurance costs in the 
country. A Dade County neu- 
rosurgeon, for example, might 
now have to shell out up to 
$220,000. “Our doctors are 
paying close to 40% of their 
gross income for insurance,” 
says Dr. Richard Glatzer, pres- 
ident of the Dade County Med- 
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ical Association. Governor 
Bob Martinez has pledged a 
special session of the state leg- 
islature to address the issue, 
but the prescription promises 
to be far more complicated 
than two aspirins. 


Anatomy of a 
Murder Charge 


“Kill me! Kill me! I have 
AIDS!"’ yelled Joseph Mar- 
kowski, a drifter and prosti- 
tute, as he tried to grab a Los 
Angeles bank guard’s gun. De- 
tained for a 72-hour mental- 
health observation, he was re- 
leased prematurely by county 
health officials the following 
day. Meanwhile the police 
were investigating a disturbing 
item found in his clothes: a re- 
ceipt for $9 from a Los Angeles 
plasma center. 

The next day, when Mar- 
kowski returned to the center 
to sell more blood, he was ar- 
rested and charged with at- 
tempted murder. Los Angeles 
County District Attorney Ira 
Reiner calls Markowski’s ac- 
tions “the moral equivalent of 
the person who put poison in 
Tylenol.” Reiner admits it will 
be difficult to prove Mar- 
kowski intended to kill, but 
claims that the defendant's 
statements prove he acted 
“maliciously.” “I know that 
AIDS can kill,” Reiner quoted 
Markowski as saying, “but I 
was so hard up for money that 
I didn’t give a damn.” 
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he speaker at an executive council 

meeting of South Korea’s ruling 

Democratic Justice Party had la- 

bored over his speech at home all 
weekend. He dictated the final version to 
his secretary, who drafted a single hand- 
written copy. So when Party Chairman 
Roh Tae Woo got up to speak last week 
and pulled that piece of paper from his 
suit-jacket pocket, virtually no one in the 
crowded room was aware that history was 
about to be made. 

In the 39 years of often fractious polit- 
ical life since South Korea became a re- 
public, there had never been a policy re- 
versal so sweeping and so totally 
unexpected. Roh announced he had de- 
cided to support the direct election of 
South Korea’s next President, thereby ac- 
ceding in a single stroke to the principal 
demand of thousands of protesters who 
had turned cities throughout the country 
into scenes of nightly combat during the 
three previous weeks. What is more, said 
Roh, he would recommend that President 
Chun Doo Hwan agree to a list of other 
democratic reforms, including freedom of 
the press, the release of political prisoners 
and self-government for universities. Said 
one incredulous leader of the Democratic 
Justice Party: “I thought he was reading 
the opposition’s platform.” 

Roh’s bombshell caught nearly every- 
one by surprise. The government-con- 
trolled television network, which was 
broadcasting a cooking show at the time, 
hastily cut away to air the last part of the 
22-minute speech. Journalists who called 
Chun’s office seeking reaction found they 
had to fill in the presidential press secre- 
tary about what had just happened before 
the spokesman could respond. Newspapers 
rushed extra editions into print. 

In a television address two days later, 
Chun endorsed the reforms, virtually 
guaranteeing National Assembly approv- 
al of those that require it. “Our politics 
must now cast aside its old shabby ways, 
which are incongruous with our level of 
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midst of the crisis: “Many Americans 
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Roh Tae Woo’s daring offer calms a crisis 


economic development, and thus achieve 
an advanced form of democracy that we 
can proudly show to the world,” said 
Chun. “The general public has an ardent 
desire to choose the President directly.” 

Reaction to Chun’s about-face ranged 
from unreserved jubilance to dark skepti- 
cism. “This is the year of the political mir- 
acle,”’ said Kim Young Sam, leader of the 
Reunification Democratic Party, the prin- 
cipal opposition group. “I think he has 
given us all that we wanted.” The other 
major opposition leader, Kim Dae Jung, 
was more reserved, Having spent most of 
the past seven years in prison, under 
house arrest or in exile, Kim would go no 
further than to declare that “people’s 
power has brought this about.” Park 
Chan Jong, chairman of the main opposi- 
tion party’s policy committee, was more 
dubious still. Said he: “Many things can- 
not be seen by the eyes and are very diffi- 
cult to change by law.” 

Yet most South Koreans seemed in- 
clined to view the reform package as a 
good-faith offer. “We have finished the 
first struggle,” said one student leader. 
“Now let’s see how it turns out.” For the 
first time in more than three weeks, riot 
police disappeared from the streets, and 
cities were generally quiet 

In Washington, both the Administra- 
tion and legislators expressed relief over 
the break in South Korea’s political crisis. 
With its close and long-standing ties to 
the Seoul government, the U.S. had been 
deeply concerned it would be blamed for 
any excessive force used in quelling the 
demonstrations. While U.S. officials in- 
sisted they had not played any part in 
drafting the measures offered by Roh, 
they nonetheless lost no time in congratu- 


| lating him. Said Gaston Sigur, Assistant 


Secretary of State for East Asian and Pa- 
Affairs, who visited Seoul in the 


have looked forward to just such an open- 
ing as has now taken place.” 
By far the most intriguing question 
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The surprise gesture restored the political 
rights of Kim Dae Jung, left, while making Kim 
Young Sam a front runner in this year’s 
presidential election. The move also gave 
them plenty to talk about at a lunch in Seoul 
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was precisely how such an “opening” was 
engineered by two men who had previ- 
ously ruled it out. On April 13, Chun had 
abruptly decreed an end to debate on con- 
stitutional reform until after next year’s 
Summer Olympics in Seoul. That move 
was effusively endorsed by Roh, a class- 
mate of Chun’s at South Korea’s military 
academy and a fellow ex—army general. 
Paying tribute to Chun’s “keen perception 
of history,” Roh on June 10 was formally 
chosen as the Democratic Justice Party’s 
candidate for President in a national elec- 
tion set for later this year. It was Roh’s 
nomination ceremony, which many South 
Koreans viewed as an arrogant attempt to 
push a Chun crony into the presidency, 
that touched off the largest protests 

Chun put Roh in charge of finding a 
political solution to the crisis, an assign- 
ment that few took seriously in a system 
dominated by presidential authority. Kim 
| Young Sam, for example, insisted on 
meeting with Chun and pointedly refused 
to deal with his designated successor. But 














Roh began holding talks with lower-rank- 
ing members of the opposition, as well as 
a wide range of other South Koreans. Roh 
says he did not convey his momentous 
conclusion to Chun before going public 
with it on Monday. Longtime observers of 
the South Korean political scene, howev- 
er, find that contention hard to believe. 
Says a Western diplomat in Seoul: “In an 
Asian culture such as this, it is unthink- 
able that he would take such a step with- 
out consulting the President.” 





t is possible, of course, that the think- | 
ing of the two old friends evolved 
along similar lines, and that nothing 
specific needed to be said. Both were 
acutely aware that a long siege of unrest in 
South Korea could force the International 
Olympic Committee to schedule the 
Games elsewhere, damaging for years to 
come the image of a mature and stable na- | 
tion that they hoped to project in the 
Olympic spotlight. Both men also realized 
that their options to deal with the protests 





Already the candidate of the Democratic 
Justice Party, Roh relaxed in his garden with 
the knowledge that his proposal may have 
improved his standing at the polls. But his 
military connections are still a problem 
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were severely limited by Washington’s in- 
sistence that military force not be used. 

The joint-realization theory is support- 
ed by a ruling party Assembly member 
who is a close friend of Roh’s. “The two 
can read each other’s minds,” he says. 
“They are that close. Both realized the ur- 
gency of the situation.” The State Depart- 
ment’s Sigur reported finding an emerging 
consensus. Sigur recounted last week that 
during his visit, “I had the sense from ev- 
eryone, including the President, that 
changes had to come.” In any case, Roh 
was evidently confident enough to close his 
speech by vowing that if Chun did not ac- 
cept his recommendations, he would resign 
from all his political positions 

The easiest part of Roh’s reform 
package to put into effect is also the one | 
that caused the most contention: direct 





| election of the President. All sides agree | 


that South Korea’s electoral college, 
which under current law makes the final 
selection of a chief executive, will be abol- 
ished and replaced with a simple major- 
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ity-vote system. A constitutional amend- 
ment providing for such measures is 
expected to win easy approval in the As- 
sembly and in a nationwide referendum, 
which will likely be held in October. 
More problematic will be the drafting 
of electoral reforms, which Roh said were 
necessary “so that freedom of candidacy 
and fair competition are guaranteed.” 
The legislation will be aimed not so much 
at blatant electoral frauds like ballot-box 
stuffing, which is relatively rare in South 
Korea, as at more sophisticated abuses as- 
sociated with the ruling party. These in- 
clude patronage in the appointment of lo- 
cal officials and domination of the state- 
owned television network. Opposition 
leaders predict that the ruling party will 
resist agreeing to more than token bills 
aimed at banning such practices, Roh’s 
promises notwithstanding, and that these 


measures will be the nub of the political 
debate in the months to come. Says Lee 
Chul, a former student leader and protest 
veteran: “Old habits die hard.” 


ne of the most popular of Roh’s 
proposed reforms is freedom of 
the press. At present, newspapers 
and journalists are licensed by the 
government, leading to a rigorous system 
of self-censorship. The informal “guide- 
lines” about what can be published are so 
embarrassing to the government that last 
December it prosecuted three journalists 
who published a partial listing of them 
(example: photographs of opposition 
leaders are prohibited). Roh proposed 
abolishing the license requirement and 
doing away with most of the guidelines. 
Nothing in Roh’s speech raised more 
questions than the political rehabilitation 


of Kim Dae Jung, the grand old man of 
the opposition. Indeed, Kim’s status may 
be one of the few points of contention be- 
tween Roh and Chun. Roh went out of his 
way to declare “I do not have any person- 
al animosity toward Kim Dae Jung.” By 
contrast, the President, who is known to 
share an abiding hatred of Kim with 
many others in the South Korean estab- 
lishment, failed to mention his name. 
Chun’s snub was not the only dilem- 
ma facing Kim Dae Jung. As a presiden- 
tial candidate in 1971, Kim collected 46% 
of the vote, and remains a formidable po- 
litical force. But last year, at the request of 
Seoul’s Roman Catholic Archbishop Ste- 
phen Cardinal Kim Sou Hwan, the de- 
voutly Catholic Kim sought to break the 
constitutional debate by promising not to 
take part in this year’s elections, even if 
his political rights were restored. Going 
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“It Was a Very Lonely Decision” 


The ruling party chairman at home in the capital 


Roh Tae Woo paused last week to talk with TIME’s Tokyo 
bureau chief Barry Hillenbrand and correspondent S. Chang. 
At his party's headquarters, Roh sipped ginseng tea between 
questions and spoke in a quiet, steady voice. Excerpts: 


On his decision. Seeing all those demonstrations, the discon- 
tent and anger, I tried to look for the answer to the situation. 
I met with many leaders from many walks of life and lis- 
tened patiently to what they said. I also met with young stu- 
dents and had a chance to talk with my family. After hearing 
all those opinions, I came to the conclusion that although the 
parliamentary cabinet system is a good democratic system— 
and maybe the ideal for the future—an immediate answer 
should be given to the demand of the people, which is, “Let 
us choose our own leader by our own vote.” 


On President Chun’s role. There was no consultation with 
the President before I made this decision. But when I was 
considering this proposal, I had a firm belief that President 
Chun Doo Hwan would respond positively to my proposal. 
However, this process of decision was a very lonely one. 


On a schedule for change. It is not necessary to wait until the 
election for these other reforms. Already President Chun has 
instructed his Cabinet to find a way of implementing my 


eight-point democratization proposal. The timetable for 
elections and the revision of the constitution should be re- 
solved through negotiation with the opposition. 


On the opposition. Because my proposal! reflected the ruling 
party’s desire for democracy, and because of our sincerity in 
making this announcement, I think that the opposition will 
come to the negotiating table. I think the opposition is quite 


happy with our proposal, and if they are happy, Iam happy. 


On Kim Dae Jung. In my view the unhappy past should be 
forgotten, and the memories of it should be eradicated. 
When I made my proposal for democratic development, I 
did it in the belief that by doing so all Korean people could 
find harmony in these principles. I do not have any personal 
feeling of animosity toward Kim or anyone, and I would like 
to have him be part of this reconciliation. 


On American influence. Because the U.S. is our closest ally 
and because American officials do not want any instability 
in Korea, they have emphasized the importance of sticking 
to democratic principles. But I think U.S. officials remained 
within the proper limits. They understand that the decision 
has to be made by the Korean people, and interfering with 
our own problems is not their business. 


On his candidacy. I am not considering which 
side will win in the election. What I have on my mind is how 
the Democratic Justice Party and I can realize democratic 
development. If that can be achieved, I will be satisfied. Who 
will turn out to be President, I really don’t care. 


On economic policy. The basic structure of economic policy 
should continue. However, certain emphasis has to be made 
as to the fair distribution of wealth. High income should not 
be limited to one group. It should be shared by all people. 


On his children. My daughter [a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago] is the absolute, unconditional supporter 
of her father. My son [a senior at Seoul National University] 
is different. He is very critical at times and has his own views 
and ideas. When I talk with him, I sense some generation 
gap. But after my announcement last week, for the first time 
he said to me, “Father, I respect you.” 
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NOBODY BEATS MAZDA TRUCKS. 


In a 1987 survey of compact truck owners;* Mazda trucks 
were again rated higher in terms of overall customer satis- 
faction than any competitive truck—foreign or domestic. 
Conducted by J.D. Power & Associates, one of the nation’s 
leading automotive research firms, the survey covered a 
wide variety of topics related to first-year ownership and 
service experiences. The result? An outstanding report 
card for Mazda. Owners gave their Mazdas the highest 


marks for product quality and CUSTOMER SATISFACTION RATINGS 
reliability. And gave theirdeal- i te 
ers the highest marks for Ses 


after-sales service. It all added 
up to a #1 rating in overall 
customer satisfaction. And 
one more reason why Mazda 
trucks are tough to beat. 
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back on such a promise would be person- 
ally and politically painful, but some poli- 
ticians predict that Kim, 63, will find it 
difficult to pass up the chance, perhaps his 
last, to try for the presidency. Says one: 
“To eliminate that yearning from him is 
to ask him to drop dead.” 

Roh and Kim Young Sam, on the oth- 
er hand, were already behaving as if the 
campaign were under way and they were 
its front runners. On the day of his speech, 
Roh journeyed to a national cemetery on 
the outskirts of Seoul and burned incense 
in honor of South Korea’s war dead. Then 
he visited a military hospital at which riot 
police injured in the demonstrations are 
recovering, and a second hospital, where 
he commiserated with the father of a stu- 
dent lying in a coma as the result of an in- 
jury suffered in the protests. For his part, 
Kim visited two prisons to assure political 


detainees that, under new government de- 
crees, they will be freed. On Thursday, 
Roh and Kim held their first official 
meeting, discussing preparations for con- 
stitutional negotiations. 


im Young Sam may enjoy an 
overall advantage at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, if only be- 
cause he is seen by many South 
Koreans as the only alternative to an un- 
happy status quo. But he is widely dis- 
trusted by leaders of the student move- 
ment, as are most politicians, and has 
been criticized in the past as being pomp- 
ous. Kim’s biggest potential problem is a 
split in the opposition forces, which are 
riddled with internal disagreements. Such 
disunity could allow Roh to win office 
with a plurality but not a majority. 
With his dramatic announcement last 





week, Roh has become “the man of the 
hour” in South Korea, as one government 
official put it. But he also faces some prob- 
lems. For one thing, the ex-general will be 
leading a party that has become widely 
unpopular for its close association with 
the military. For another, he is still identi- 
fied as one of the commanders who or- 
dered the military to quell the 1980 upris- 
ing in Kwangju that resulted in at least 
180 deaths. For all this, however, Roh 
seems convinced that his best chance is to 
run as the man who put aside partisanship 
and found a way out of a national political 
crisis. “He never would have announced 
this thing unless he thought he had a 
chance under it,” says a Western diplo- 
mat. Because of Roh or Chun or both, 
South Korea suddenly has a chance as 
well, — By William R. Doerner. Reported by 
S. Chang and Barry Hillenbrand/Seoul 


“Tomorrow Will Be Different” 


Given the breathless turn of events, Opposition Leader 


Kim Young Sam was understandably ebullient last week when 
he talked with TIME’s Hillenbrand and Chang. Excerpts: 


On future reforms. I firmly believe we will have direct presiden- 
tial elections, and this announcement by Roh Tae Woo is the 
acceptance ofan idea that people wanted for so long. It was also 


something that I have advocated for so long. In fact, when I met 
with the President on June 24, I insisted we should have a joint 
declaration on democracy. He did not accept my proposal, but 
when I left him, I had a feeling that he was already about to 
change his mind. According to my sources, President Chun 
Doo Hwan and his people were considering either martial law 
or accepting the people’s demand for democracy. 


On American influence. The most significant factor in this 
change was people’s power. At the same time, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State Gaston Sigur’s warning against military 
intervention did have some influence. I think the U.S. policy 
on that issue was very proper and timely. 


On opposition politics. I strongly believe we will not have a 
split in our party as we have had in the past. In a speech yes- 
terday, with Kim Dae Jung standing by my side, I made four 
promises: to avoid letting the ruling party split us, never to 
compete against each other for votes, to struggle not only for 
democratization but for a united front after that and, finally, 
never to repeat the folly of 1980 [when the two Kims led op- 
posing factions for the presidency]. 


On a timetable for democratization. The first task is for the 
government to release all political prisoners and restore all 
political rights, including those of Kim Dae Jung. Also, the 
government should stop hunting down political fugitives. 
Then we have to sit down with the ruling party and work out 
the constitutional change. The constitution has to be finished 
some time in September, with the presidential election law 
and the National Assembly election law finished in early 
October. The presidential election should take place in late 
October or early November, before the weather gets too cold. 


The opposition leader at a press conference in Seoul 


On the opposition’s election prospects. I told Roh that he 
should be prepared to become the opposition, and he said he 
realized that that was a possibility when he made his propos- 
als. In a direct presidential election, the people will show 
they are unwilling to accept a military man as President. 
People know that Roh is the successor of the military rule of 
Chun Doo Hwan. 


On economic reform. I am not going to make any funda- 
mental change of the economic system we have. But I 
know the current government has been supported primari- 
ly by the large corporations. In my economic policy, I am 
going to concentrate on building up small and medium in- 
dustries. It’s very unfortunate that the government has 
had such tight control over every sector of industry. I am 
going to have an economy in which we have freedom of 
competition. We will go from a dictatorial economy to a 
free economy. 


On the future. Things are changing so rapidly here. Today is 
different from yesterday, and tomorrow will be different 
again. People know they have a united power and a self-con- 
fidence that will guarantee us an honest and democratic fu- 
ture. You can’t lie and trick people anymore. If you do that, 
people will revolt. 


On fair elections. A dishonest election will not be possible 
this time. About 42 million people will watch closely to en- 
sure honesty. 
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and two Damascus-based hard-line 
groups. The result was a more unified and 
radicalized P.L.O. in which the influence 
of two pro-Western countries, Egypt and 
Jordan, was diminished. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union 
has been urging one of its closest allies in 
the region, Syrian President Hafez Assad, 
to show some signs of moderation in order 
to increase his influence with his neigh- 
bors. In April, not long after his return 
from a trip to Moscow, Assad went to Jor- 
dan for a secret meeting with his long- 
time enemy, Iraq’s President Saddam 
Hussein. Except for Libya, Syria is the 
only Arab state that backs non-Arab Iran 
in its seven-year war with Arab Iraq. As- 
sad is believed unlikely to be ready to 
change sides in the gulf war, in part be- 
cause of the oil concessions he gets from 
Iran. Nonetheless, the meeting raised 
hopes that he may be interested in im- 
proving ties with such moderate states as 
Jordan and Kuwait. 

Nowhere has the change in diplo- 
matic climate been more pronounced 
than in Egypt, where the late President 
Anwar Sadat expelled some 20,000 Sovi- 
et military advisers in 1972. Moscow’s 
influence in the region had been waning 
ever since it broke relations with Israel 
during the Six-Day War in 1967, but the 
mass expulsions from Egypt five years 
later were a far more dramatic confirma- 
tion of the Soviet decline. Mubarak, Sa- 
| dat’s successor, restored relations with 

Moscow in 1984, and since then the So- 
viets have been working hard to regain 
lost ground. In March they signed a five- 
year, $600 million trade agreement with 
Cairo, making Egypt the Soviet Union’s 
second largest African trading partner 
(after Libya). Egyptian officials are 
quick to emphasize that none of this af- 
fects the closeness of their relations with 
the US., pointing out that the Reagan 
Administration last week agreed to allow 
Egypt to manufacture the top-of-the-line 
American battle tank, the M1 Abrams, 
under license. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Welcoming Back the Bear 
Exploiting U.S. woes, Soviet diplomacy is again on the march 


I: used to be said in the Middle East, is miffed because Washington has resisted 
“When you want to make war, go to the | relaxing the terms of $4.6 billion of old 
Soviets. When you want to make peace, military loans on which hard-pressed 
go to the U.S.” Today, however, like so | Egypt is paying interest rates as high as 
many other things in the region, that old | 14%. Moscow, on the other hand, has 
saying is being turned on its head. From | quickly managed to exploit the issue by 
North Africa to the Persian Gulf, Soviet giving Egypt an additional 25 years in 
diplomacy, reflecting the more sophisti- | which to pay off $3 billion in Soviet mili- 
cated policies of Mikhail Gorbachev, is | tary credits. 
back in business. In truth, Egypt probably was not 
In a period when U.S. foreign policy | planning to repay the old Soviet loan any- 
has been damaged by failures in Lebanon | way. But the maneuver was typical of 
and disclosures about secret arms sales to Moscow’s new posture. Says William 
Iran, the Soviets have adopted flexible | Quandt of the Brookings Institution, who 
and imaginative new strategies, and the | served on the National Security Council 
results are already perceptible. Typical of | under President Jimmy Carter: “There is 
the changing scene are some recent com- clearly a new style and a greater degree of 
ments by Egyptian President Hosni Mu- | energy in the Soviet attitude toward the 
barak, whose country has received nearly | Middle East.” This is characterized, says 
$20 billion in USS. aid since 1975. When Quandt, by a “new, experimental atti- 
asked by a Saudi magazine about Egypt’s | tude” in which the Soviets are making “si- 
relations with the US., Mubarak de- | multaneous approaches to the Palestine 
scribed them as “normal.” But when Liberation Organization, to Syria, Egypt, 
asked about his country’s relations with | Israel and in the gulf.” 
the Soviet Union, which had been practi- Last fall, for instance, Moscow ar- 
cally nonexistent in the 1970s and early | ranged several meetings of the P.L.O.’s 
1980s, Mubarak replied, “They are very main factions, leading directly to a recon- 
- ciliation in April between P.L.O. Chair- 
As it happens, the Egyptian President | man Yasser Arafat’s Fatah organization 
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EE‘. in Israel, the Soviet diplomatic 
offensive is being felt directly. This 
month a ten-member Soviet delegation 
will arrive to discuss the disposition of 
Russian Orthodox Church property in 
Israel. The subject may be a routine one, 
but the Soviet delegation will be the first 
to visit Israel since 1967. Moreover, Gor- 
bachev recently remarked that the ab- 
sence of Soviet diplomatic relations with 
Israel “cannot be considered normal.” 
Moscow has also hinted that it might al- 
low a further increase in Soviet Jewish 
emigration, currently running at five 
times last year’s modest level. 

Perhaps most significantly, some Is- 
raeli leaders now regard the Soviet 
Union as an inevitable if limited partner 
in any peace conference that might be 
convened on the Middle East. Though it 
originally opposed such a conference, 
the US. is now more amenable to the 
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idea, provided that the negotiating 
rights of Israel and other participants 
would be protected. 

In the gulf, Soviet influence is clear- 
ly in the ascendant. Even though it was 
already Iraq’s leading arms supplier, 
Moscow signed an economic agreement 
with Iran last December covering bank- 
ing, transport and trade, including Sovi- 
et help in building dams and a steel 
mill. Earlier this year Moscow quietly 
agreed to lease three Soviet tankers to 
Kuwait, whose own ships have been ex- 
ceedingly vulnerable to Iranian attack. 

That gesture proved to be a brilliant 
propaganda stroke. When Kuwait asked 
the US. for assistance, Washington at 
first showed little interest. The U.S. plan 
to “reflag” eleven Kuwaiti ships was not 
announced until after the Soviet action 
became known, thereby leaving the im- 
pression that the U.S. was more worried 
about superpower rivalry than about 
helping a friend in distress. Acknowl- 
edges a senior US. official: “We were 
not prepared to allow the Soviets to 
have a foothold in the gulf, by means of 
which, in the future, the Soviet Union 
could hold hostage the free flow of oil.” 





he Soviet diplomatic offensive has 

also led to a US. effort to improve 
ties with Syria. During the past year, 
Washington has treated the Damascus 
regime as something of a pariah because 
of Syria’s support of international terror- 
ism. Now, however, the Administration 
professes to be encouraged by Assad’s 
efforts to shed that reputation. Follow- 
ing a letter to Assad from President 
Reagan last month, the White House 
announced it will soon send an envoy to 
Damascus to explore ways of improving 
relations. 

In the meantime, Vernon Walters, 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, flew to Moscow to discuss ways of 
ending the gulf war. At week’s end, 
Moscow called for the withdrawal of all 
foreign warships from the gulf and criti- 
cized the U.S. military buildup. This 
week the Soviet-American dialogue will 
continue when Richard Murphy, the 
US. Assistant Secretary of State who 
specializes in Middle Eastern affairs, 
holds talks in Geneva with his Soviet 
counterpart, Vladimir Polyakov. 

Though they differ on many matters 
concerning the Middle East, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union agree on some things. 
Among them: the need to prevent a radi- 
cal change in the regional balance of 
power that would follow an Iranian vic- 
tory over Iraq, and the need to prevent a 
war between Syria and Israel. Both fear 
that such a war could spin out of control, 
engulfing not only the protagonists but 
also their superpower protectors. If the 
Soviets are able to persuade the world 
community that its presence in the re- 
gion can help forestall that calamity, the 
US. will have difficulty chasing the Rus- 
sian Bear away. — By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Cairo and 
Johanna McGeary /Jerusalem 
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SOVIET UNION 


Not Just Another Pretty Face 


Gorbachev's p.r. man moves toward the No. 2 job 





s the 1,500-member Supreme Soviet, 

the country’s largely ceremonial par- 
liament, met last week to endorse the 
sweeping economic and political reforms 
approved a few days earlier by the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, Mos- 
cow’s intelligentsia was buoyant over an- 
other Mikhail Gorbachev initiative: a 
Marxist propaganda specialist, who has 
been known to make virulent attacks on 
the U.S., was promoted to the ruling Polit- 
buro. Normally that would cause groans 
among the intellectual élite, not cheers. 





New Politburo Member Alexander Yakoviev 
An apparatchik is the architect of glasnost. 


But this propagandist is Alexander Ya- 
kovlev, and his promotion during the 
Central Committee meeting to full mem- 
bership in the Politburo is being widely 
interpreted as a victory for liberalization. 
Yakovlev, 63, is regarded as the architect 
of glasnost (openness) and a leading 
champion of greater artistic and literary 
freedom. 

Yakovlev’s elevation positions him to 
compete with Yegor Ligachev, 66, chief 
ideologist, for the post of No. 2 man in the 
party. “It will now be more difficult for 
Ligachev’s office to interfere in the deci- 
sions of editors,” said a Moscow journal- 
ist. Many intellectuals and Western diplo- 
mats believe Yakovlev may already have 
edged out Ligachev to become the party’s 
unofficial “second secretary,” a position 
of great power that is usually held by the 
chief ideologist. 

A jowly, beetle-browed apparatchik, 
Yakovlev hardly seems the type to blos- 
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som amid the flash and dynamism of the 
Gorbachev era. Officials in agitprop (agi- 
tation and propaganda), his longtime ca- 
reer, rarely end up in top Kremlin jobs. 
Trained as a teacher, Yakovlev became a 
professional party worker following com- 
bat duty in World War IT. After becoming 
acting head of the party’s propaganda de- 
partment in 1973, he was on the losing 
side of an obscure ideological dispute. As 
punishment, he spent ten years as Ambas- 
sador to Canada. 

That exile came toan abrupt end when 
Yakovlev organized a 1983 Canadian visit 
for Gorbachev, who was then party secre- 
tary in charge of agriculture. Shortly after- 
ward, Yakovlev returned to the Soviet cap- 
ital as head of a think tank and later as 
chief of the propaganda department. A 
collateral duty was advising Gorbachev on 
the handling of the press and the arts. In 
that capacity, Yakovlev whipped up sup- 
port for glasnost and deserves much of the 
credit for Gorbachev's current high stand- 
ing among Soviet intellectuals. 

Yakovlev is also regarded as the be- 
hind-the-scenes choreographer of the suc- 
cessful Mikhail and Raisa road show. He 
accompanied the Gorbachevs on their 
first official foreign trip—to London in 
1984—and then to Geneva and Reykja- 
vik. The payoff has been measurable. 
“Look what has been happening in West 
European attitudes toward the Soviet 
Union,” said a diplomatic specialist on 
Soviet propaganda. “The opinion polls 
tell you why Yakovlev was promoted.” 

One such survey, conducted by the 
US. Information Agency in late May, 
found that in Britain, France and West 
Germany, overwhelming majorities be- 
lieve the U.S.S.R. deserves more credit 
than the US. for progress in arms control. 
Most respondents even believe, errone- 
ously, that the Soviets originated the “zero 
option” proposal for eliminating medium- 
range missiles in Europe. 

If Yakovlev is in fact the man respon- 
sible for such public relations successes, 
he may have gained some useful perspec- 
tives long before his decade in Canada: he 
studied at Columbia University as an ex- 
change student in 1959. But the experience 
did not make him an Americanophile. Ya- 
kovlev has written extensively and venom- 
ously of the U.S. as an imperialist predator 
“intoxicated with the destructive power of 
atom bombs.” It is possible, however, that 
Yakovlev’s writings reflect views other 
than his own. Some of his work may have 
been ghostwritten, a common practice 
among Soviet officials. Former U.S. Am- 
bassador Arthur Hartman once told Ya- 
kovlev that he had read one of his vehe- 
mently anti-American tracts. “I'd like to 
sit down with you sometime and argue 
about it,” Hartman said. “Oh,” Yakovlev re- 
plied mildly. “In that case perhaps I should 
read it.” —By James 0. Jackson/Moscow 
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FRANCE 











A Verdict on the Butcher 





| After a final scuffle with history, Barbie is convicted 


hroughout his eight-week trial on 

charges of crimes against humanity, 
Klaus Barbie, the Gestapo commander of 
Lyons during World War IT, showed no 
sign of remorse and no great interest in 
defending himself. Except for three days 
at the beginning of the proceedings and 


identified by witnesses, Barbie exercised 
his right under French law to boycott the 
courtroom. The ailing Barbie, 73, seemed 
almost indifferent to the outcome of the 
trial. Instead of facing his accusers, 
he remained in his three-cell com- 
plex in St. Joseph prison. 

But on the last day of his trial, 
the accused was ordered to be pres- 
ent. Looking drawn and tired, he 
stood expressionless last week while 
Presiding Judge André Cerdini read 
the verdict that had been reached 
after more than six hours of deliber- 
ation by nine jurors and three 
judges. The former SS officer was 
found guilty on all 341 counts of 
crimes against humanity. His sen- 
tence, the maximum, was life 
imprisonment. 

As the verdict was read, a spon- 
taneous burst of applause and cheers 
broke out from the spectators 
jammed together at the back of the 
courtroom. From outside in the 
street came more shouts of joy and 
the sound of cars honking. When 
Barbie's lawyer, Jacques Verges, ap- 
peared on the steps of the court- 
house, an angry mob began forming, 
| and from the crowd came shouts of 
“SS!” and “Assassin!” Police quickly 
moved to protect the lawyer, who 
had challenged not only France’s 
moral right to try Barbie but also the 
testimony of his victims 

The outcome of the trial had 
never been in doubt. The evidence against 
Barbie was overwhelming. From the testi- 
mony of French Jews and Resistance 
fighters, Barbie’s chief victims, came a 
portrait of a particularly brutal fanatic 
with a taste for sadism. In his final, calm 
but chilling summing up, Prosecutor 
Pierre Truche said, “This is not the trial of 
a German but of a torturer. It is of a man 
still loyal to his Nazi ideals.” 

While acknowledging that Barbie was 
a comparatively minor figure in the Nazi 
hierarchy, Truche accused him of cruelty 
far beyond the line of duty. “Was it neces- 
sary to strike Madame Lise Lesévre 19 
times when he already knew she was in 
the Resistance?” the prosecutor demand- 
ed. “Was it necessary to deport her hus- 
band and son, who were not in the Resis- 
tance?” Truche pointed out that Barbie 
did not need to arrest 44 Jewish children 
in one school and have them shipped to 
Nazi death camps. Nor was it necessary 
to send 650 people, including a dozen chil- 
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two forced appearances in order to be | 





dren, to camps on the second-to-last con- 
voy to leave France. Said Truche: “A 
crime against humanity presupposes a 
plunge into inhumanity. This plunge you 
have experienced here with these men 
and women, who have told us what they 
never dared tell those closest to them.” 

In 1983, when Barbie was deported to 
France by Bolivia, where he had fled to 
avoid prosecution, many believed that he 
would never be brought to court because 
he knew too much about treachery and 





Abelated ceremony of justice: the criminal in court 





than Barbie on trial. Vergés sought to shift 
the focus of attention from Barbie to the 
alleged crimes of France, other West Eu- 
ropean countries and the US. in the 
Third World. The lawyer demanded of 
the court, “Do crimes against humanity 
only merit this name when they are com- 
mitted against Europeans?” 

Following up on Vergés’ theme, 
M’Bemba cited the 1947 murder of thou- 
sands of rebellious Africans by French 
settlers in Madagascar. “Can we judge 
Barbie after what happened then?” asked 
M’Bemba. “If there is a race that has been 
perpetually oppressed from slavery until 
now, it is the Negro race.” When the Con- 
golese lawyer said he had shaken Barbie’s 
hand as a mark of respect when he met 
him, a murmur ran through the 
courtroom. M’Bemba snapped back, 
“I can understand your reaction. 
You have not lived what I have 
lived.” 

An uproar occurred in court 
when Lawyer Bouaita described 
himself as a “Semite defending an 
anti-Semite.” He drew a comparison 
between Barbie's actions in the SS 
and alleged Israeli complicity in the 
Sabra and Shatila massacres in Leb- 
anon in September 1982. “There is 
no hierarchy of atrocity,” he said, 
“no discrimination between ceme- 
teries, no differences between suffer- 
ing.” When Bouaita denounced the 
“nazification of the Jewish-Israeli 
people” and accused the Israelis of 
responsibility for a ‘Palestinian 
genocide,” the courtroom erupted 
with whistles and shouts. 

After conducting such diver- 
sionary tactics, Vergés surprised 
many in the courtroom by launching 
into a classic defense of Barbie, at- 
tacking what the lawyers claimed 
were inconsistencies in the evidence 
and testimony presented by the 
prosecution. “I am not saying this to 
mock the witnesses,” said Vergés, 





“This is not the trial of a German but of a torturer.” 


informants within the French Resistance 
Indeed, Barbie had bragged that he would 


reveal the extent of French collaboration | 
with the Nazi occupiers. Many French | 


feared the result would rip open barely 
healed wartime divisions among them- 
selves. It turned out, however, that the 
French followed the trial with calm rath- 
er than passion. The proceedings were re- 
garded almost as a history lesson rather 
than an occasion to refight painful and 
never forgotten war experiences 

Barbie’s defense during the trial was 
in the hands of his controversial lawyer, 
Verges, a flamboyant Marxist with strong 
sympathies for Third World causes. The 
lawyer, who is known for taking on the le- 
gal defense of accused terrorists, brought 
in to help him Jean-Martin M’ Bemba, 45, 
an attorney from Brazzaville in the Con- 
go, and Nabil Bouaita, 36, a lawyer from 
Algiers. In the closing days of the trial, 
Vergés and his two aides began the long- 
advertised attempt to put France rather 





“but after 40 years memories be- 
come confused.” Not above a bit of 
theatrics, he called the expulsion of Bar- 
bie from Bolivia illegal and, as such, a 
“dishonor for France.” 

After Vergés finished his closing argu- 
ments, the court ordered that Barbie be 
brought in to hear the 341 charges against 
him. Asked if he had anything to say, Bar- 
bie, looking frail in a gray suit, light blue 
shirt and necktie, replied in French, “I 
did not carry out the arrests [of the 44 
Jewish children]. I did not have the au- 
thority to order the deportations. I fought 
hard against the Resistance, which I re- 
spect. That was war, and the war is over.” 

Barbie, however, was no ordinary sol- 
dier merely doing his duty. Nor was 
World War II just another war to be 
gradually forgotten. That was why 
France put Barbie on trial, so that a cere- 
mony of justice, however belated and 
imperfect, could bring some solace 
for his victims and a record for future 
generations. By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by William Dowell/Lyons 
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Planting rice: the conservatives have been unable to gain control of the economy 


CHINA 
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The Old Man and the Mountains 





As conservatives stumble, Deng’s reformists make a comeback 


ao Tse-tung once compared himself 
to a legendary “foolish old man” 
who picked away at mountains that ob- 
structed the view from his house. Because 
his diligence found favor in heaven’s eyes, 
the “foolish” man finally moved the 
mountains. Faced with a conservative 
backlash that has blocked his political 
and economic reforms since January, 
Deng Xiaoping, the current master of 
China, appears to be writing his own ver- 
sion of Mao’s parable. Deng has resolutely 
continued to chip at the mountainous ob- 
stacles to his reform program. As a result, 
reformers seem to have regained the up- 
per hand and positioned themselves for 
further advances at a crucial Communist 
Party meeting scheduled for October. 
Through the winter and spring, the 
reformers had been balked by the doctri- 
naire Marxists, who were making a come- 
back after seven years of retreat in the 
face of Deng’s reforms. The doctrinaire 
faction—also known as conservatives 
and, even more confusingly, leftists— 
blamed the reformers for last December's 
huge pro-democracy student demonstra- 
tions and launched a major campaign 
against “bourgeois liberalization.” They 
vigorously attacked many of Deng’s post- 
Mao changes, including greater artistic 
and press freedom and most moves to- 
ward capitalist-style economic reforms. 
Late last year, when Deng himself 
moved toward acknowledging the criti- 
cism, the reform campaign began to run 
out of steam. He accepted the ouster of his 
protégé, Hu Yaobang, from the important 
post of party General Secretary and 
slowed down measures to expand China’s 
fledgling market economy. Debate on po- 
litical reform, especially sensitive after 


the demonstrations, was shelved. With 
Deng apparently on their side, the conser- 
vatives pressed ahead with their cam- 
paign against capitalist thinking and 
Western influence. 

Since then, however, the conserva- 
tives have been unable to devise economic 
proposals to replace Deng’s reforms while 
still retaining China’s newfound prosperi- 
ty in the countryside and some urban cen- 
ters. In April, Deng suddenly unbalanced 
his opponents when he told visiting digni- 
taries that the greatest danger to China 
came not only from complete Westerniza- 
tion but also from “leftist inertia.” 

Meanwhile, Deng shrewdly continued 
to groom his other protégé, Premier Zhao 
Ziyang, who last January took on the dis- 
credited Hu’s responsibilities as party 
General Secretary. At first, Zhao’s official 
speeches outlined a delicate balance of 


An automotive assembly line in Peking 
Saving industrial gains from leftist inertia. 
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| power, with the conservatives dominating 


the political sphere and the reformists 
managing to keep control of the economy. 
With tacit encouragement from Deng, 
however, Zhao soon grew bolder. In April 
he faced down a conservative decision to 
bar a Chinese movie from overseas distri- 
bution. In late May the Premier de- 
nounced the conservatives’ ‘‘ossified 
thinking,” which he said endangered the 
livelihood of the people. Since then Zhao 
has not faced visible interference from the 
conservatives. When he went on a visit to 
Eastern Europe last month, he designated 
two reformists to run the government in 
his absence. Party insiders are talking 
about a coming “age of Zhao Ziyang.” 
The Chinese press has begun to reflect 
the resurgence of the reformers. One news- 
paper last week ran an interview with 
Fang Lizhi, a professor who had not been 
quoted publicly since his removal on 
charges that he instigated the December 
demonstrations. In recent weeks Deng 
himself has been widely quoted on the sub- 
ject of reform. In mid-June he said, “The 
reform is total, including the economic and 
political fields and also others. The prob- 
lem at present is to accelerate the reform.” 
Last week the People’s Daily and other 
newspapers republished Deng’s seminal 
1980 speech on political change, “On the 


| Reform of the Party and Government 


Leadership Structure.” The speech’s reap- 
pearance was seen by Western analysts as 
part of an effort to put reform at the top of 
the agenda for October’s 13th Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party. 


t that meeting, Deng may make a 

daring attempt to rid himself of his 
major rivals by giving up all but one of his 
formal titles. The move is unlikely to di- 
minish his influence but almost certain to 
put pressure on other elderly leaders, par- 
ticularly Party Theoretician Chen Yun 
and Deng’s rival Peng Zhen, to retire 
from the Politburo. If the two do not re- 
tire, they will be seen as power grabbers. 
If they do step down, they will most prob- 
ably be replaced by less doctrinaire leftists 
who lack their clout. Already many youn- 
ger conservatives are publicly agreeing 
that political reforms must take place. 

Deng may yet be tripped up at the Oc- 
tober congress. If, as expected, Zhao gives 
up his post as Premier to take up the party 
chairmanship full time, he may be isolat- 
ed from his power base in the bureaucra- 
cy. Deng’s fortunes may also suffer if, as a 
concession to the conservatives, one of 
their number is appointed Premier. The 
conservatives are expected to call for col- 
lective leadership, and Peng may continue 
to block reforms from the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress, of which he is Chairman. 
Still the momentum seems to be on the side 
of reform. “The reformists now seem able 
to come out boldly in attacking the conser- 
vative ideas,” says a Western diplomat in 
Peking. “There’s a return to Deng’s prag- 
matic line. They've turned some kind of 
corner.” — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz and William 
Stewart/Peking 
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Soviet Union: Sakharov speaks out 


Message to 
The General 


Only two days after Panama’s 
legislature voted to lift a 19- 
day state of emergency last 
week, the government cracked 
down again. Authorities shut 
down an opposing radio sta- 
tion, and armed men, in full 
view of police, torched a build- 
ing owned by a prominent 
member of the opposition. 
Thousands of protesters 
thronged the streets of the cap- 
ital, calling for the removal of 
General Manuel Antonio No- 
riega, the country’s de facto 
leader, who is accused of cor- 
ruption and murder. 
Meanwhile, about 2,000 
people attacked the U.S. em- 





bassy, denouncing a recent | 
U.S. Senate resolution that 
called on Noriega to step 
down. The State Department 
charged that Panamanian offi- 
cials orchestrated the mob at- 
tack. Assistant Secretary of 
State Elliott Abrams called on 
Panama’s military leaders to 
“remove their institution from 
politics” and keep the politics | 
more democratic. 


Eternity Is Just 
Too Long 


Three months ago, Haitians 
approved a new constitution 
that calls for democratic elec- 








tions in November. But last 
month the military govern- 
ment of Lieut. General Henri 
Namphy, 54, took control of 
the electoral process from a 
provisional council. Although 
Namphy rescinded the decree 
last week, his regime’s action 
prompted the worst crisis in 
Haiti since the ouster of Jean- 
Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier 
17 months ago. 

Angry Haitians took to the 
streets, battling the army in vi- 
olent outbursts that left at least 
20 people dead and dozens 


of others wounded. Namphy, | 


meanwhile, has spent recent 
weeks drumming up support in 
the countryside. He told one 
group of villagers that “the 
Eternal” had sent him. For 
Haitians who recalled the claim 
by Duvalier’s father “Papa 
Doc” that he ruled by divine 
right, Namphy’s pronounce- 
ment sounded disturbingly 
familiar. 


DIPLOMACY 


Battle of the 
Embassies 


The Iranian embassy in Paris 
was surrounded by police last 
week, and soon the Iranian 
government retaliated by cor- 
doning off the French embassy 
in Tehran in a confrontation 
that Paris newspapers dubbed 
the “battle of the embassies.” 
At the center of the controver- 
sy was Wadid Gordji, 34, an in- 
terpreter at the Iranian embas- 
sy. French authorities, who 
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Haiti: government moves provoke violent protests in the capital 


believe he is actually a high- 
ranking Iranian intelligence 
official, recently tried to ques- 
tion him about a rash of terror- 
ist bombings in Paris last fall. 
At the time, the French as- 
sumed the attacks were the 
work of a Lebanese clan seek- 
ing the freedom of a jailed ter- 
rorist. Now it appears they sus- 
pect the Iranians. 

Gordji fled to his embassy, 
where the Iranian chargé d’af- 
faires last week gave an angry 
press conference—with Gordji 
as his interpreter. French offi- 
cials vowed to take a hard line 
on the affair. But with six 
French hostages believed to be 
held by pro-Iranian factions in 
Lebanon—and the 1979-81 U.S. 
embassy siege in Tehran still 
in the public mind—France is, 
as one official conceded, “at a 
distinct disadvantage.” 





ANGOLA 


Freedom for an 
Errant Flyer 


Joseph Longo, 33, a civilian 
American pilot, was turned 
over to a U.S. congressional 
delegation visiting Angola last 
week after he spent nearly ten 
weeks in captivity. Longo’s 
Beechcraft Bonanza was 
forced down by an Angolan 
jet fighter last April over Na- 
mibia, where the plane was 
scheduled to be delivered. 
“The treatment got better as | 
time went on,” Longo said of | 
his detention. When he ar- 

rived in the US., however, 
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Angola: Pilot Longo returns home 


Longo cited “bad food, lice 
and lizards” as hardships that 
he endured. 

Angolan officials de- 
scribed his release as a “good- 
will gesture,” presumably to 
smooth the way to the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U.S. That is a 
difficult goal, given the pres- 
ence of 35,000 Cuban troops in 
Angola and the $15 million in 
military aid the U.S. provides 
to UNITA, a pro-Western rebel 
group trying to overthrow An- 
gola’s Marxist government. 





SOVIET UNION 


With Friends 
Like These... 


Because he publicly criticized 
the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, Dissident Physicist An- 
drei Sakharov spent nearly 
seven years of internal exile 
in the closed city of Gorky. At 
a ceremony in Moscow last 
week inducting him into the 
French Academy of Sciences, 
Sakharov, who was allowed to 
return home last December, 
accused fellow members of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences of 
spreading “cock-and-bull sto- 
ries” about his supposedly “tran- 
quil life” in Gorky. On the | 
contrary, he said, he suffered 
psychological torture and fre- 
quent harassment while in ex- 
ile. Despite the current policy 
of glasnost (openness), a news- 
paper account of the ceremony 
did not mention Sakharov’s 
remarks. 
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Now, get low-rate financing plus additional savings 


Choose from a wide selection of new cars and trucks and get cash 
back up to $750 or low Annual Percentage Rate financing of 3.7% 
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LeBARON COUPE PREMIUM DAYTONA PACIFICA 

FINANCE SAVINGS: $1,558 FINANCE SAVINGS: $1,509 
EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 400: EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 100 
TOTAL SAVINGS: TOTAL SAVINGS: $1,609* 
FIFTH AVENUE LANCER ES 

TOTAL FINANCE & TOTAL FINANCE & 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: $2,202"* EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: $1,741" 








SHADOW 
TOTAL FINANCE & 
EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: $1,230* 


LeBARON 4-DOOR 
TOTAL FINANCE & 
EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 





ARIES LE 
TOTAL FINANCE & 
EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: $1,733" 


LeBARON GTS PREMIUM 
TOTAL FINANCE & 
EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: $1,701" 


Every car and truck we build is backed 


Protects engine, powertrain and optional turbo for 7 years or 70,000 miles 
* Total savings are the result of equipment discount package savings plus finance savings based on 

the following sticker prices: LeBaron Coupe Premium $15,315, Fifth Avenue $18,697, LeBaron 4-Door 
LM $13,275, LeBaron GTS Premium $13,773, Daytona Pacifica $14,835, Lancer ES $13,427, Shadow $9,640, 
Aries LE $10,156, Reliant LE $10,478, Sundance $8,552, Colt DL Hatchback $8,422, Colt DL Sedan $8,931, Colt Vista $11,029, Dakota $10,410, Ramcharger $15,812, Ram 
50 $7078, Power Ram 50 $9,835, Raider $10,793 including equipment discount packages and destination charges and excluding title and taxes Loan terms of 10% 
down and 48 monthly payments at 6.9% A.P.A. vs. 11.84% APR. (national average of non-A.P.R. program finance contracts purchased by Chrysler Credit on 6/26/87). 


HURRY. THESE ARE 
SEE YOUR 
CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS. 








PLYMOUTH GIVE AMERICA 
DIFFERENT CARS AND TRUCKS. 


of up to $800 with equipment discount packages‘ 


for 24 months, 5.9% for 36 months, 69% for 48 months or 99% 
for 60 months** Plus, get additional equipment package savings! 


PLYMOUTH 
Mr FA ON 








RELIANT LE 

FINANCE SAVINGS: $1,066 
EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 700: 
TOTAL SAVINGS: $1,766" 


SUNDANCE 
TOTAL FINANCE & 

EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 
COLT DL HATCHBACK, mPORTEO FOR 
TOTAL FINANCE & 

EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 


$ 920" 


$1,301* 


COLT DL SEDAN, MPORTED FoR 
TOTAL FINANCE & 

EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: _$1,350* 
COLT VISTA, Mrmcunt 

TOTAL FINANCE & 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: $1,122* 





DAKOTA 
FINANCE SAVINGS: 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 


TOTAL SAVINGS: 
RAMCHARGER 
TOTAL FINANCE & 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 


RAM 50 
TOTAL FINANCE & 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 


POWER RAM 50 
TOTAL FINANCE & 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 


RAIDER 
TOTAL FINANCE & 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 


RAM 100 (2 & 4WD) 


FREE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION ! 
TOTAL SAVINGS: 
RAM 150, 250 & 350 (2 & 4WD) 


FREE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION! 
TOTAL TRANSMISSION & 


by our 7-Year/70,000-Mile Protection Plan. 


and against outer body rust-through for 7 years or 100,000 miles. See this limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply‘ 


Financing based on 24 monthly payments of $43.29 per $1,000 borrowed at 3.7 A.PR.; 36 monthly payments of $30.38 per $1,000 borrowed at 5.9 A.P-R.; 48 monthly 
payments of $23.90 per $1,000 borrowed at 6.9 A.PR.; 60 monthly payments of $21.20 per $1,000 borrowed at 9.9 A.PR. Minimum 10% down payment required. Actual 


Savings will vary according to amount financed, length of term and prevailing A.PR. in your area. tBased on sticker price of options if purchased 


DODGE TRUCKS 


EQUIPMENT PACKAGE SAVINGS: 









$1,059 
600: 
$1,659* 












$2,408" 







$ 720° 







$1,000* 







$1,098" 






$ 565 
















separately. ** Depending 


on new '87 models in dealer stock, ee LeBaron Convertible and Dakota S. Financing available to qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit Corporation. See 


dealer for details. ‘Total savings based on 





Buckle up for safety. 





565 manufacturer's suggested retail price of automatic transmission plus $800 Prospector ill savings, where applicable 
ttExcludes Mitsubishi-built Colt, Vista, Raider, Ram 50 and Power Ram 50. 


LIMITED-TIME OFFERS. 
DODGE OR 
DEALER NOW. 


WE JUST WANT TO BE THE BEST. 
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Limping Along 
In Robot Land 





A once hopeful U.S. industry goes awry 


nce it was hailed as the ultimate 

manufacturing industry, an en- 

terprise that would cut American 

labor costs, boost productivity 
and rack up as much as $4 billion in sales 
by 1990. Blue-chip giants stampeded to 
buy into the action; bankers panted to fi- 
nance the heralded expansion. Optimism 
was seemingly unbounded for the U.S. ro- 
botics industry, which produced semi- 
intelligent machines that were expected 
to help American businesses compete 
with low-wage foreign rivals over the next 
two decades and to improve greatly the 
quality of American industrial production. 

Well, that was five years ago. Rather 
than becoming the highly successful pur- 
veyor of tireless, reliable welders, assem- 
blers and heavy lifters for the auto in- 
dustry, aerospace and other industrial 
concerns, robotics today is an industrial 
accident victim, crippled by a two-year 
slump. Sales of U.S. robots are expected to 
decline from an anemic $580 million in 
1986 to about $400 million this year, miles 
below those rosy billion-dollar projections. 
The number of manufacturers that make 
robots and related equipment dropped 
from 328 last year to 300 this year. 

Analysts had predicted that 250,000 
robots would be in American factories by 
1990; today only 25,000 are installed, 
roughly twice as many as exist in West 
Germany, which has a much smaller in- 
dustrial base. The U:S. lags far behind Ja- 
pan, where 118,800 robots are in use. 
Along with sluggish domestic demand, 
US. manufacturers face a shrinking share 
of the roughly $1.9 billion global robotics 
market. Reason: Japanese competitors 
have gained a strong edge in the field and 
appear likely to continue their domina- 
tion. Says Michael Cronin, president of 
Automatix, a Massachusetts-based robot- 
maker that lost $7.8 million last year: “It’s 
a bloodbath out there.” 

A symbolically significant retrench- 
ment took place last month, when Wes- 
tinghouse Electric sold off part of its mon- 
ey-losing Unimation robotics division. 
The buyer: Prab Robots, a small Michi- 
gan-based manufacturer of industrial ro- 


bots and conveyor machines. Westing- 





house’s 1983 purchase of Unimation for 
$107 million marked Big Business’s arriv- 
al in robotics; IBM, Bendix and General 
Electric soon followed. Unimation, 
founded in 1959, was a robotics pioneer. 
Its first product was an $18,000 Unimate 
machine used by General Motors to load 
forged dies at a New Jersey auto-assem- 
bly plant. As recently as 1981, Unimation 
made 45% of all robots sold in the US. 
Another setback for robotics will take 
place next month, when GE plans to fold 
its $4 million robotmaking plant in Plym- 
outh, Fla., idling 118 workers. 

There is a measure of irony in the ro- 
bot industry’s plight. Although industrial 
robots account for only 2% of the $24 bil- 
lion factory-automation business (such 
items as computers and other electroni- 
cally controlled industrial machinery 
make up much of the rest), the mechani- 
cal menials have drastically altered many 
sectors of the American workplace. Ro- 
bots perform more than 98% of the spot 
welding on Ford’s highly successful Tau- 
rus and Sable cars. At Doehler-Jarvis, a 
major Ohio metal fabricator, robots load 
and unload die-casting machines, trim 
parts and ladle molten metal. At IBM fac- 
tories across the country, robots insert 
disk drives into personal computers and 
snap keys onto electronic typewriter key- 
boards. At a General Dynamics plant in 
Fort Worth, one robot drills 550 holes in 
the vertical tail fins of an F-16 fighter in 
three hours. It used to take three workers 
eight hours to do the same job. 

What led to the current U.S. debacle? 
One factor was a slowing in capital spend- 
ing that began with last year’s elimination 
of the investment tax credit, making it 
more expensive for companies to buy big- 
ticket items like robots. Beyond that, the 
technology was often overhyped. Robots 
also proved more expensive to operate 
than many manufacturers imagined. U.S. 
robotmakers depended heavily on the for- 
tunes of a single industry: automaking. 
US. auto manufacturers have bought 
50% of American robots in current use. 
By contrast, less than 10% of Japan’s ro- 
bots are operated by its auto firms. 

As the domestic automakers’ share of 







































































the American market has declined, so has 
the need for robots. GM alone accounts 
for 40% of U.S. demand for the devices; 
last year, when the No. | automaker 
killed a major program intended to build 
plastic-bodied cars, it canceled about 
$100 million in orders for robots and sup- 
port equipment. That was bad news for 
GMF Robotics of Troy, Mich., the na- 
tion’s biggest robotmaker (1986 sales: 
$186 million). GMF, a joint venture of 
GM and Fanuc, Japan’s largest robotics 
firm, has cut its work force to 400 people, 
60% of what it was two years ago. 
Another area of vulnerability for U.S. 
manufacturers was the hydraulic-robot 
technology pioneered by Unimation. The 
company’s robots, which became the 
American industry standard, were large 
(up to 4,000 Ibs.), powerful, multipurpose 
and expensive, ranging in price from 
$30,000 to $200,000 apiece. But these 
bulky hydraulic machines, originally pro- 
grammed to perform tasks by means of 
magnetic tape similar to that used in tape 
recorders, were often inaccurate and sus- 
ceptible to breakdowns. Says Raj Reddy, 
director of the Robotics Institute at Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie-Mellon University: 
“U.S. companies dragged their feet on in- 
novation because they wanted to squeeze 
every last penny out of their existing 
equipment.” Despite those drawbacks, in 
the early 1980s hydraulic robots appeared 
to be the best workhorses available for 
such automated tasks as parts assembly, 
materials handling and heavy-duty lifting. 
Even as U.S. robotmakers wallowed 
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in their early success, the Japanese, who 
imported their first hydraulic robot in 
1967, were coming up with a new product. 
Fitted with high-speed computer chips 
and sophisticated circuitry, the new elec- 
tric machines received instructions via 
computer-sofitware programs. The ma- 
chines tended to be smaller, less expen- 
sive ($5,000 to $40,000 each) and not as 
prone to breakdowns as their U.S. hy- 
draulic counterparts. Though electric 
robots were less powerful, and thus less 
capable of heavy industrial tasks, their 
greater accuracy in tasks such as delicate 
manipulation and precision welding 
made them more attractive for the auto- 
motive, aerospace and electronics 
industries. 


merican manufacturers were 

soon suffering as foreign-built 

electronic robots stormed the 

US. market. At Unimation, sales 
dropped from $70 million in 1983—the 
year Westinghouse bought the firm—to 
$45 million in 1985, then to $38 million 
last year. Overall, Japanese robotmakers 
account for 28% of all sales in the US. 
Worldwide, Japanese sales exceed those 
of U.S. competitors by 30%. 

Exaggerated claims about what U.S. 
robots could do for businesses proved to 
be just as debilitating. Says Laura Coni- 
gliaro, analyst with the Prudential Bache 
investment firm: “The robot industry 
promised more than it could deliver. The 
technology was not as advanced or so- 
phisticated as promised.” Many compa- 











nies discovered that buying an industrial 
robot was only the first, and least expen- 
sive, step in automating their factories. 
Says Carnegie-Mellon’s Reddy: “Sudden- 
ly they needed experts in computer sci- 
ence, communications and database tech- 
nology. The number of people in factories 
with this expertise is probably zero.” 
Adds Warren Seering, professor of me- 
chanical engineering at M.I.T.: “In gener- 
al, robots are much more expensive than 
people.” 

Some of those who rushed to buy an 
expensive robotic system got less than 
they bargained for. Ata Ford Motor plant 
in St. Louis, snags in 200 production-line 
robots delayed the 1986 introduction of 
the Aerostar minivan. Then the discovery 
that the same robots had been skipping 
many key welds led to the recall three 
months later of some 30,000 of the vehi- 
cles. In another disastrous episode, a 
Campbell Soup plant in Napoleon, Ohio, 
was outfitted with a $215,000 system de- 
signed to lift 50-lb. cases of soup. But any- 
time it encountered defective cases, the 
machine would drop them, causing thou- 
sands of dollars in damage. Eventually 
the robot was donated to a local university 
and replaced by three humans. Says War- 
ren Helmer, the company’s manager of 
engineering research and development: 





ily signal the demise of American robot- 
ics. The industry is expected to perk up 
again by the end of 1988, partly because of 
increases in U.S. competitiveness caused 
by the falling dollar. Struggling American 
manufacturers have begun to adopt the 
electronic robot technologies of the Japa- 
nese and, like U.S. automakers, are mov- 
ing their own assembly plants overseas to 
help cut costs. Above all, U.S. robot- 
makers have adjusted their own expecta- 
tions of how the industry will perform in 
the future. “We're in a solid business with 
solid growth,” says Bruce Haupt, a mar- 
keting manager in the division that over- 
sees robotmaking at IBM. “Our early ex- 
pectations were out of line, but they have 
been altered.” 

Even so, most analysts expect the 
number of U.S. robotmakers to keep 
shrinking through the mid-1990s. By that 
time robotics technology may have taken 
another impressive leap forward, with the 
US. once again expected to be the tech- 
nological trailblazer. Advances now being 
explored in American universities and re- 
search laboratories could lead to the cre- 
ation of machines capable of walking, im- 
provising tasks and seeing (some robots 
can already do this crudely, through com- 
puterized video cameras). By then, the ro- 
bots’ masters may have learned how to 
exploit their wondrous inventions without 
falling into the kind of painful doldrums 
that now afflict their once glamorous 
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“Campbell’s was ready for robots, but ro- | industry. — By Gordon Bock. 
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A Lament: All Work and Less Pay 


Labor is growing restless as productivity rises and wages shrink 


t is not easy to work up a sweat inside 

the frost-coated chambers of the Nor- 
cal vegetable-freezing plant in Watson- 
ville, Calif. Even so, the company’s 700 
employees are perspiring heavily these 
days. The workers have stepped up their 
productivity 10% over the level of two 
years ago without any major improve- 
ment in the food-processing equipment at 
their disposal. Yet for all their labors, the 
workers are not getting more pay but less. 
Last March they accepted wage cuts of 
17%, from $7.06 an hour to $5.85 for most 
packers. They had little choice: the 
new arrangement saved their jobs, 
which were threatened by low- 
priced frozen imports from Mexico 
and Central America. 

Norcal’s packers are not alone 
in working harder for the same or 
lower pay. For the first sustained pe- 
riod since World War II, the same 
frustrating experience is affecting 
millions of American workers, from 
steelworkers to grocery clerks, air- 
line pilots to meat-packers. A prime 
reason: over the span of the 1980s, 
wages have been lagging slightly be- 
hind inflation, even at today’s com- 
paratively mild pace of about 5%. 
Between 1980 and June of this year, 
for example, the average weekly 
earnings for U.S. workers increased 
from $235 a week to $309. But after 
adjustment for inflation, including a 
dramatic peak at the beginning of 
the 1980s, that paycheck actually 
slid backward over those years, to 
$227. The rise in productivity 
among U.S. manufacturing indus- 
tries, however, was a brisk 4% each 
year from 1981 to 1985. During most 
of the previous decade, this measure 
of output per worker had increased 
only 1.2% annually. In fact, last 
year’s U.S. productivity hike of 3.5% 
surpassed that of Japan (2.8%) and 
West Germany (1.9%). 

That situation should bode well for 
short-term U.S. competitiveness, but dis- 
content among American workers is ris- 
ing. Says Harley Shaiken, a labor econo- 
mist at the University of California at San 
Diego: “It amounts to a reversal of the 
American dream.” Agrees Rudy Oswald, 
chief economist for the AFL-CIO: “There is 
a growing feeling of ‘We won't take any 
more of this.’ ” 

Why the prolonged pay squeeze? By 
the early ’80s, American wages in many 
sectors were ripe for attack because they 
remained too high in relation to industrial 
paychecks in the rest of the world. The 
porous U.S. economy made such an im- 
balance impossible to maintain as domes- 
tic goods suffered from an invasion of bar- 
gain-priced products from countries with 
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lower wage scales: textiles and steel are 
prime examples. High unemployment 
during the recession of 1981-82 gave com- 
panies more leverage to seek wage con- 
cessions or at least hold the line. The 
newest challenge to wages has been the 
economy’s takeover frenzy, which has in- 
spired managers to pare down work 
forces and hike profits as a partial defense 
against marauders. 

Not all workers, of course, have suf- 
fered losses. Among those who have, the 
rollbacks may involve nonwage items, 





ranging from lost vacation time to 
shrunken health benefits. But a pay re- 
duction remains the unkindest cut. Buffy 
Mello, 34, a divorced mother of three, 
dreads the arrival of next March because 
she is among 950 workers at the USS- 
POSCO steel mill in Pittsburg, Calif. 
who will suffer a 4.5% pay reduction at 
that time. For Mello, a junior-grade elec- 
trician, the change will reduce her wages 
from $14.37 an hour to about $13.73, a dif- 
ference of $108 a month. Other workers 
elsewhere are getting raises, but the hikes 
are not enough to keep up with prices. 
Some 98,000 production workers in U.S. 
transportation-equipment industries got 
an average 2.5% wage boost over the past 
year, which still trailed infiation about | 


percentage point. 


Many workers have had to give up 
cost of living allowances, or COLAs, a form 
of wage protection that spread widely 
during the high-inflation 1970s. Many 
corporations are seeking to replace regu- 
lar pay raises with annual bonus systems. 
These lump-sum payments, common in 
executive circles, expand and contract 
with a company’s profitability. The ad- 
vantage for employers is that the bonuses 
cost less over the long haul because they 
do not compound year after year, as raises 
do. Last October, Boeing reached an 
agreement with its machinists that froze 
basic wages while granting annual bo- 
nuses that.will average about 7% of their 
base pay. 

Despite workers’ complaints, though, 
only a portion of the country’s increased 
productivity can be chalked up to 
more intense toil. Much of the gain 
results from the scrapping of obso- 
lete plants and the installing of im- 
proved technology. Says Stanley Mi- 
helick, Goodyear’s executive vice 
president for worldwide production: 
“The mistake that people make is 
that all of this productivity is be- 
cause workers are sweating more. 
Hell, no. It comes from our $1.5 bil- 
lion investment in new plant and 
equipment.” 

What employees have often got 
in return for lower wages is increased 
job security. That was underlined 
last week, when the Labor Depart- 
ment announced that U.S. unem- 
ployment had fallen to 6.1% in June, 
from 6.3% the previous month. 


till, the feeling is strong among 

many U.S. workers that their 
lost wages are serving mainly to en- 
rich managers, shareholders and in- 
vestment bankers. One statistic that 
buttresses the notion is the increase 
in top executive compensation, 
which, according to one survey, 
climbed about 18% last year, even as 
rank-and-file wages stagnated. 

Anger among labor-union mem- 
bers could fiare up during the next 
few weeks, as the United Auto 
Workers begin negotiating new con- 
tracts for 459,000 workers at Ford and 
General Motors. If bargaining breaks 
down this year, the U.A.W. is likely to 
choose Ford as its primary strike target. 
Reason: the company, which passed GM 
last year with earnings of $3.3 billion, is 
now Detroit's most profitable automaker. 
Even if those negotiations proceed 
smoothly, however, there are other signs 
that labor’s restiveness is slowly increas- 
ing, despite the decline of U.S. union 
membership from 20.1 million in 1980 to 
17 million in 1986. Last year the number 
of major U.S. work stoppages rose for the 
first time in the 1980s, to 69, from 54 in 
1985. This year the number could rise 
again. — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and 
Richard Hornik/Washington 
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_Making Amends 


Top Toshiba executives resign 





Oo nly hours after celebrating their com- 
pany’s 112th anniversary in a solemn 
ceremony at Tokyo’s sumo wrestling are- 
na last week, Toshiba Corp. President 
Sugiichiro Watari and Chairman Shoichi 
Saba suddenly dashed to their corporate 
headquarters for an emergency board 
meeting. Then, at a hastily called news 
conference, the two executives resigned. 
That surprise gesture of contrition came 
less than a day after the Senate voted 92 to 
5 to prohibit Toshiba and Kongsberg 
Vapenfabrikk, Norway’s largest defense 
contractor, from selling any products in 
the U.S. for two to five years. 

The sanction vote was intended to 
punish Toshiba, whose 50.1%-owned To- 
shiba Machine subsidiary joined with 
Kongsberg to sell the Soviet Union sensi- 
tive technology that enables submarines 
to move more quietly underwater and 
thus escape detection. Under the terms of 
the Senate ban, which was passed as an 
amendment to a pending omnibus trade 
bill, the Federal Government is required 
to seek financial compensation from To- 
shiba and Kongsberg for the technology 
leak. Some Congressmen estimate that it 
could cost the U.S. up to $30 billion to bol- 
ster its defenses in the wake of the caper. 

The bill also empowers President 
Reagan to exempt certain items from the 
ban, including products essential for de- 
fense. Kongsberg hopes such an exemp- 
tion would allow it to fulfill a $96 million 
contract to sell Penguin air-to-ship mis- 
siles to the Navy. Without that sale, 
Kongsberg might be forced to file for 
bankruptcy. 

Toshiba will be hard hit by the ban if 
it becomes law. The Japanese conglomer- 
ate last year exported to the US. $1.7 bil- 
lion worth of VCRs, home computers and 
semiconductors, among other goods. Con- 
gressional sanctions might spark a wave 
of layoffs at the firm’s U.S. subsidiaries, 
which employ 4,500 workers. 

After the vote, a State Department 
spokesman said that Senate penalties 
“could be counterproductive because they 
run contrary to the spirit and practice” of 
export controls. The scandal was calmly 
discussed at a meeting in Tokyo last week 
between Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger and Japanese Prime Minister Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone, in which Japan prom- 
ised to help the U.S. strengthen its anti- 
submarine warfare capability. 

On Capitol Hill, feelings are still ruf- 
fled by the incident. Said Democratic Sen- 
ator Dale Bumpers of Arkansas: “A lot of 
people are in prison in this country for do- 
ing a lot less than Toshiba did.” The 
House is weighing measures similar to 
those passed by the Senate. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes the trade bill and thus the 
sanctions, the penalties could still be in- 
troduced as separate legislation. In that 
circumstance, Congress is expected to 
have enough votes to override a veto. & 
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How to Steal the Paris Air Show 
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The Soviets sizzle and the U.S. fizzles at Le Bourget 


Every two years the world’s aircraft 
and aerospace industry vies for sales and 
prestige at the Paris Air Show, which dou- 
bles as an elaborate platform for national 
pride. This year a record 1,465 exhibitors 
from 31 countries poured $300 million into 
the displays for 350,000 visitors that filled 
the exhibition halls along the flight line at 
Paris’ Le Bourget Airport. But what struck 
many in attendance, including TIME Se- 
nior Correspondent Edwin M. Reingold, 
was the lackluster U.S. showing, especially 
in contrast with a vibrant Soviet effort. 
Reingold’s report: 


mong the first sights greeting visitors 

to Le Bourget was the gleaming red- 
white-and-blue U.S.A. Pavilion—and on 
its roof the figure of a security guard with 
a sniper rifle. All attending the air show 
were scanned for weapons at the en- 
trance; business visitors then had to be re- 
examined before they could view the 
commercial displays in the American pa- 
vilion. Many wondered why they had to 
go through the double ordeal when just 
two minutes away Soviet hosts were ad- 
mitting one and all, save those who were 
smoking or eating. “The State Depart- 
ment made us do it,” explained a U.S. of- 
ficial about the stringent security. 

Soviet space technology was without 
question the star of this show. Thousands 
lined up to walk through a replica of the 
Soviet space station Mir. The tour took 
them into an impressive 100-ft. space 
structure composed of the Soyuz vehicle 
that sends two-man crews into space, the 
cylindrical space station itself, the Kvant 


| astrophysics laboratory module and the | 


Progress resupply vehicle for the station. 
The Soviets were not reluctant to declare 
that they will sell space to Westerners for 
commercial experiments on their space 
station. For those interested in even more 





daring ventures, the Soviets brought along 
a full-scale model of one of the pair of un- 
manned spacecraft that will be launched 
toward Mars in July 1988. 

The American space show paled by 
comparison. In contrast to the glamorous 
Soviet space station, which already orbits | 
the earth, the U.S. could only show a 
glitzy film about its still unrealized plans. 
The U.S.’s manned space station will not 
be ready until the mid-’90s. 

The most popular U.S. curiosities at 
the show were round-the-world Flyers 
Dick Rutan and Jeana Yeager. But Voy- 
ager, the unique lightweight airplane in 
which the duo circled the globe nonstop 
without refueling, was not at Le Bourget. 
Rutan and Yeager could not raise enough 
money to bring the aircraft along. A plan 
to fly Voyager to Paris on an Air Force 
cargo plane was rejected by a bureaucrat 
labeled a “pinhead” by an industry jour- 
nal. What the U.S. chose to display in- 
stead was the B-1B bomber, a dark and 
menacing $285 million war machine. The 
B-1B, designed to travel to its target 
through hostile combat environments, 
demonstrated only one flaw: its engines 
refused to start when the aircraft was 








scheduled to leave Le Bourget. A special 
power unit had to be flown from West 
Germany to get the bomber going. 

The U.S. fared somewhat better in 
other areas. In Paris, Boeing and McDon- 
nell Douglas announced combined sales 
of $2.9 billion. But once again the US. 
was outclassed. Western Europe’s Airbus 
Industrie consortium brought along its 
new jetliner, the twin-engine A320, which 
has amassed orders worth as much as 
$14.5 billion even before getting its final 
certification for passenger service. A 
French exhibitor summed up the bottom 
line in Paris for an American colleague: 
“This was not your best year.” a 
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In Debt? Ring Up the Louvre 


A select club hears Third World pleas for payment relief 





ean-Pierre Marlet, owner of the tony 

Club de Paris bar just off the Champs 
Elysées, has a problem. Officials with 
strange-sounding names and bizarre ac- 
cents often telephone his establishment, 
asking to discuss their governments’ for- 
eign debts. Says Marlet: “No one ever gets 
credit here, and I have enough debts of 
my own to worry about.” The experienced 
manager instead refers his callers to a 
telephone number at the French Finance 
Ministry on the Rue de Rivoli. 

There importunate foreign callers 
discover a much weightier Paris Club: a 
discreet group of officials from 16 indus- 
trialized countries who meet regularly to 
ponder overdue Third World loans owed 
to their respective governments. The club 
was started in 1954, when Argentina, 
faced with a liquidity squeeze, called for 
an ad hoc meeting in Paris with all of its 
creditor governments. Since then, the 
group has evolved into one of the finan- 
cial world’s most important “non-institu- 
tions,” as one representative called it. The 
club has no official charter, no staff of its 
own or even a permanent headquarters. 
It works by a set of unwritten rules and 
owes much of its significance to the re- 
fined negotiating skills and political sa- 
voir faire of a succession of French Fi- 
nance Ministry officials who, in the words 
of former U.S. Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy John Heimann, “have rolled over a 
vast amount of Third World debt with a 
minimum of fuss.” 

The focus of the club’s concern is 











money lent to Third World countries not 
by private banks but by governments 
themselves. The main work of the club is 
“rescheduling,” a euphemism for delay- 
ing portions of government-to-govern- 
ment debt that is one or two years in ar- 
rears, usually with the proviso that 
current obligations be met. The club’s 
membership list includes such predict- 
able names as the US., Britain, France 
and Japan, all well-known international 
lenders. But the club also includes some 
Third World debtors, like Brazil (foreign 
debt: $110 billion), that have nonetheless 
managed to lend money to other develop- 
ing nations. In the past four years alone, 
the Paris Club has been able to resched- 
ule more than $63 billion worth of un- 
collectible obligations. The volume of re- 
scheduled debt, says Jean-Claude Tri- 
chet, the sharp-eyed Cabinet director of 
France’s Finance Ministry, “shows that 
we are living in dangerous times.” 

Trichet, 44, should know. His official 
job is chief domestic policy aide to French 
Finance Minister Edouard Balladur. But 
Trichet also presides over Paris Club af- 
fairs from behind his Louis XV desk in a 
spacious office overlooking the Louvre 
gardens. So far this year, representatives 
of 13 countries have come to Trichet to re- 
quest rescheduling discussions. Among 
the visitors: Brazil, Argentina and Egypt. 
The previous record for the club was in 
1985, when 17 countries renegotiated 
their debts, five of them twice. 

Compared with the entire mountain 








A “non-institution” with no official charter, no staff of its own and no written rules. 


Refined negotiating skills and savoir faire: France's Trichet behind his Finance Ministry desk 
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of debt owed by the 15 most heavily 
indebted Third World nations—about 
$463 billion, of which $286 billion is 
owed to private banks—the unpaid 10Us 
piled up before the Paris Club, while 
substantial, seem of only secondary im- 
portance. But before they begin their 
own painstaking sessions with debtors, 
the world’s major banks often wait to see 
how club governments will react to re- 
quests for postponed loan repayment. 
The club also has an important effect on 
the cash flow of needy governments. Un- 
like banks, which postpone only the re- 
payment of principal on loans, the Paris 
Club will postpone the payback of both 
principal and interest, thus freeing up 
additional credit for use by the debtor. In 
the past two years, club governments 
have used this method to add $15 billion 
to the coffers of petitioning debtors. 

Like commercial creditors, the Paris 
Club governments insist that creditors 
who plead for rescheduling should receive 
at least a word of approval and an interim 
loan from the International Monetary 
Fund in Washington, an organization to 
which club members also belong. Then, to 
convince the club that they are truly un- 
able to pay back outstanding loans, peti- 
tioners must do a virtual striptease, dis- 
closing their most sensitive financial data. 
“One of the unwritten rules is that the 
confidentiality of a debtor country’s eco- 
nomic and financial statistics is sacro- 
sanct,” Trichet explains. 

Rescheduling meetings are held as of- 
ten as once a month in the old Hotel Ma- 
jestic, now an international conference 
center, on Paris’ fashionable Avenue 
Kléber. Sessions deal with two or three 
countries at a time. The U.S. position on 
issues is prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment, although Washington’s chief 
delegate is William Milam, 50, an easy- 
going Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International and Finance Develop- 
ment. Discussions often run from 9 a.m. to 
well past midnight, with only half-hour 
breaks for lunch and dinner in the build- 
ing’s downstairs cafeteria. 





ot all meetings have happy outcomes. 

Last week, for example, Brazil dis- 
comfited fellow club members by sus- 
pending payment on more than $1 billion 
of debt principal owed to governments. 
But the moratorium, which had been 
widely expected, will not affect this year’s 
interest payments to the club of about 
$242 million. 

The Paris Club’s schedule is likely 
to grow more hectic, if only because the 
Third World debt crisis, particularly in 
Latin America, is again worsening. 
Warns Pedro-Pablo Kuczynski, co-chair- 
man of First Boston International in New 
York City: “Only if commodity prices rise 
faster than interest rates can Latin Amer- 
ica make it.” In other words, Jean-Pierre 
Marlet at the Club de Paris may be get- 
ting more misdialed calls than usual this 
year, and over at the Louvre, Jean- 
Claude Trichet may be working harder 
than ever. —By Frederick Ungeheuer/Paris 
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Banking: convenience, at a cost 


AUTOS 
lacocca Says 
I’m Sorry 


For Chrysler's ebullient 
chairman Lee Iacocca, it was 
a humiliating moment. 
“We're all culpable, and we 
made a mistake,” he declared 
at a news conference last 
week. It was “dumb” and 
“unforgivable,” he said, for 
Chrysler to have allowed em- 
ployees to test-drive some of 
the company’s new autos 
with their odometers discon- 
nected and later sell the cars 
as new. That practice led to a 
grand-jury indictment against 
the company and two of its 
executives two weeks ago. 
Chrysler had vigorously de- 
fended its actions as normal 
quality-testing procedures in 
the industry, but amid a 
storm of adverse publicity, Ia- 
cocca decided that the smart 
thing to do was to make 
amends. 

Accordingly, the chair- 
man announced, and Chrys- 
ler advertisements subse- 
quently declaimed, that the 
owners of some 60,000 affect- 
ed cars built between July 
1985 and the end of 1986 
would get two extra years—or 
20,000 additional miles—on 
their auto warranties. Anoth- 
er 40 customers whose cars 
were damaged during the 
test-driving period will re- 
ceive new vehicles. 

Chrysler's problems with 
the test-driving fuss are not 
over. The No. 3 US. auto- 
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Auctions: a blue Bridge brings a cool $20.2 million 


maker (1986 revenues: $22.6 
billion) faces at least three law- 
suits, a trial that could begin as 
early as August, and possible 
fines of up to $120 million in 
connection with the furor. 


ANTITRUST 
Mixed Signals 
On Mergers 


Although the Federal Govern- 
ment has smiled on most re- 
cent merger activity, every 
now and then a corporate 
union gets flagged down. Last 
week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission affirmed its year- 
old rejection of the proposed 
merger between the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific railways, 
citing “serious anticompetitive 
effects” as its reason. The com- 
bined railway would control 
more than 90% of rail traffic 
on the West Coast. 

The ICC move came on the 
heels of a Justice Department 
plea to the same body, urging a 
rebuff of Greyhound Lines’s 
request that it be allowed to be- 
gin operating ailing Trailways 
immediately rather than wait 
for formal approval of a merg- 
er between the firms. Justice 
argued that allowing Grey- 
hound to run Trailways before 
the ICC has studied the pro- 
posed merger would blur the 
companies’ respective identi- 
ties and make it difficult to re- 
store competition should the 
merger be turned down. At 
week’s end the ICC gave Grey- 
hound temporary permission 


to operate Trailways after Jus- 
tice changed its mind. The rea- 
soning: the firm was nearly 
bankrupt and could not con- 
tinue without help. 


AUCTIONS 


Van Gogh Is 
Still Hot 


Three months after a Japanese 
insurance company paid $39.9 
million for Vincent van Gogh's 
Sunflowers, the overheated art 
market shows few signs of 
cooling off. At Christie’s Lon- 
don auction house last week, 
another Van Gogh work, The 
Bridge at Trinquetaille, was 
sold in just two tense minutes 
of bidding for $20.2 million, 
the second highest price paid 
for a painting at an auction. 
The 29-in. by 36-in. Bridge, 
painted in 1888 when Van 
Gogh lived in Arles, was sold 
by the family of New York 
Banker Siegfried Kramarsky, 
who bought the painting in 
1932. The buyer: an anony- 
mous European collector who 
bid by telephone. 


Paying More 
For Fast Cash 


The automated-teller machines 
used by most banks generally 
offer 24-hour customer service, 
but less often for free. Accord- 
ing to the Bank Administration 
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Autos: the chairman promises amends 
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Institute, an industry trade 
group, by year’s end 63% of 
banks with ATMs are likely to 
impose charges for the use of 
their money machines. Some 
charges are hefty: 7S¢ per trans- 
action at Chase Lincoln Bank 
in Rochester for using another 
bank’s ATMs, or $1.50 at Pitts- 
burgh’s Mellon Bank for using a 
nationwide ATM system. 

Such fees could backfire. 
Since instituting them four 
years ago, a number of Texas 
banks have seen a slowdown in 
the growth of ATM use. As a re- 
sult, Dallas-based MCorp is 
dropping charges as of Sept. 1 
for customers using its ATMS. 





Tokyo's Foxy 
Biz Whiz 


She is sharp, stylish and, at 29, 
the trusted confidante of busi- 
ness leaders and government fi- 
nance officials. Armed with a 
Harvard M.B.A., she reports on 
Japanese business inroads in 
the U.S. and advises her boss 
on how to buy up a bank; mean- 
while, she is carrying on a 
romance with a dashing econo- 
mist. Sawako Matsumoto is the 
heroine in a hardcover, cartoon- 
style guide to economics that 
is published by Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun, Tokyo's largest busi- 
ness daily. The books sell for 
roughly $6.70 each and are a 
runaway hit in Japan. Soon to 
come: an animated television 
series, and perhaps feature films 
based on the economics comics. 
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When in Doubt, Run the Royals 








D iana, Princess of Wales, turned 26 last 
week. She celebrated in a private 
room at a London restaurant with Prince 
Charles, Prince Andrew and his wife. The 
British tabloids, however, toasted Diana’s 
birthday in a very different way. WHAT 
HAPPENS IF CHARLES AND DI DIVORCE? 
| bannered the sensationalist Sun across a 
two-page spread. “It’s unthinkable,” not- 
ed the paper in considerably smaller type 
“But anything goes with the royals these 
days.” Declared the rival Daily Express: 
“She's 26 today, far from shy and sur- 
rounded by Hip Hoorays who dance and 
joke with her till dawn.” 

The royal family has never lacked for 
ink in the British press, especially in the 
flashier tabloids whose rival scoops are 
sometimes mountains built from one 
grain of fact. Diana, in particular, attracts 
headlines: over the course of her six-year 
marriage to Prince Charles, she has been 
reported pregnant countless times, has 

| spent a king’s ransom on clothes and was 
anorexic. Lately, however, British papers 
have been feasting on an unusually large 
banquet of negative stories about the 
younger royals, including once unthink- 
able innuendos about (gasp!) Diana’s 
marital fidelity 

Rumors of a rift between the pensive, 
polo-loving Charles, 38, and his much 
younger, more pop-oriented wife have 
been played up in the papers for months. 
After spotting Di at rock concerts and dis- 
cos with a number of male escorts, report- 
ers zeroed in ona single putative love inter- 
est: Philip Dunne, 28, a London bachelor 
who works at the investment banking firm 
of S.G. Warburg. Never mind that Dunne 
already has a pretty girlfriend named Kat- 
ya Grenfell. Young, successful and 
with a vague resemblance to Actor 
Christopher Reeve (Superman), 
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Britain's tabloids once again play up the palace 





Dunne fit the role perfectly. POW! SUPER- 
MAN PHIL IS DIANA’S NEW PAL blared the 
News of the World. 

In true British tabloid style, no detail 
was spared. Several papers gleefully re- 
ported how Dunne and the princess 
danced until dawn at a wedding after 





Charles had left. Nigel Dempster, the 
country’s leading gossip col- 
umnist, informed readers of 
the Daily Mail on Sunday 
that Di spent the weekend 
with Dunne and other guests 
at his family’s country home 
while both his parents and 
Charles were away. When 
Diana was photographed at 
a David Bowie concert next 
to a handsome man, several 
papers trumpeted that it was 
Dunne. It was not; Di’s com- 
panion turned out to be an 
officer in the Queen’s 
Household Cavalry. The 
mistake did not deter at least 
one paper from offering 
some friendly advice. “Have an early 
night, Diana,” urged a Star columnist 
“We really can’t have a Princess of 
Wales hoofing it around town with a 
clutch of eligible escorts, while her 
two small children are left at home with 
their dad.” 

Palace correspondents claim that Di- 
ana has shed her early shyness and credit 
her new high spirit to her sister-in-law the 
Duchess of York, formerly Sarah Fergu- 
son and known in headlines simply as 
“Fergie.” Already 26 when she married | 
Charles’ younger brother Prince Andrew 
last year, Fergie arrived at Buckingham 








| sion 


Palace with a large circle of partygoing 
friends and a relaxed, fun-loving demean- 
or. Di and Fergie made the papers at the 
annual Ascot races last month when, gig- 
gling, they prodded acquaintances from 
behind with their umbrellas. Later, when 
Princess Michael of Kent walked by, Di- 
ana reportedly greeted her with a wolf 
whistle. 

Such antics would attract notice any- 
way, but some observers believe that last 
month’s departure of Palace Spokesman 
Michael Shea has worsened the royal 
family’s public relations problem. Shea, 
who held the job for almost 
ten years, knew how to sub- 
due a potentially embarrass- 
ing story and treated report- 
ers well. His skills would 
have come in handy three 
weeks ago when the Queen’s 
youngest son Edward orga- 
nized a charity event in 
which he, Princess Anne, 
Prince Andrew and Fergie 
dressed in Elizabethan garb 
and raucously led teams in 
mock medieval jousts. Re- 
porters were kept in a tent 
for six hours and forced to 
watch the proceedings on a 
video screen. At a press con- 
ference afterward, Edward was met with 
a decided lack of enthusiasm and stormed 
out, giving the papers their royals story for 
the day 

Part of the point of the program, Ed- 
ward said innocently before fleeing, was 
to show the public that “members of the 
royal family are, in reality, ordinary hu- 
man beings.” Some commoners, however, 
have different ideas. “What keeps the 
royal family royal is the general suspen- 
of disbelief that they are mere 
mortals,” wrote Helen Mason in the 
Sunday Times. Without that disbelief, 
the monarchy might lose its appeal, and 


vais 


press? — By Laurence Zuckerman. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/London 








where would that leave the British | 
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Cocaine can 





make you blind. 


Cocaine fools your brain. 

When you first use it, you 
may feel more alert, more 
confident, more sociable, more 
in control of your life. 

In reality, of course, nothing 
has changed. But to your 
brain, the feeling seems real. 





From euphoria vee 





You want to experience it again. 


So you do some more coke. 

Once more, you like the 
effects. It's a very clean high. 

It doesn't really feel like you're 
drugged. Only this time, you 
notice you don't feel so good 
when you come down. You're 
confused, edgy, anxious, even 
depressed. 

Fortunately, that’s easy to fix. 
At least for the next 20 min- 
utes or so. All it takes is another 
few lines, or a few more hits 
on the pipe. 

You're discovering one of 
the things that makes cocaine 
so dangerous. 

It compels you to keep on 
using it. (Given unlimited 
access, laboratory monkeys 
take cocaine until they have 
seizures and die.) 

If you keep experimenting 
with cocaine, quite soon you 
may feel you need it just to 
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function well. To perform 
better at work, to cope with 
stress, to escape depression, 
just to have a good time at 
a party or a concert. 

Like speed, cocaine makes 
you talk a lot and sleep a little. 
You can't sit still. You have 
difficulty concentrating and 
remembering. You feel aggres- 
sive and suspicious towards 
people. You don't want to eat 
very much. You become unin- 
terested in sex. 


To paranoia... 


Compulsion is now definitely 
addiction. And there's worse 
to come. 

You stop caring how you 
look or how you feel. You 
become paranoid. You may feel 
people are persecuting you, 
and you may have an intense 
fear that the police are waiting 





| to arrest you. (Not surprising, 
| since cocaine is illegal.) 


You may have hallucinations. 
Because coke heightens your 
senses, they may seem 
terrifyingly real. 

As one woman overdosed, 
she heard laughter nearby and 
a voice that said, “I've got you 
now.” So many people have 
been totally convinced that 








bugs were crawling on or 
out of their skin, that the hal- 
lucination has a nickname: 
the coke bugs. 

Especially if you've been 
smoking cocaine, you may 
become violent, or feel suicidal. 

When coke gets you really 
strung out, you may turn to 
other drugs to slow down. Par- 
ticularly downers like alcohol, 
tranquilizers, marijuana and 
heroin. (A speedball—heroin 
and cocaine—is what killed 
John Belushi.) 

If you saw your doctor 
now and he didn't know you 
were using coke, he'd probably 
diagnose you as a manic- 
depressive. 





To psychosis... 





Literally, you're crazy. 

But you know what truly 
frightening? Despite everything 
that's happening to you, even 
now, you may still feel totally 
in control. 

That's the drug talking. 
Cocaine really does make you 
blind to reality. And with what's 
known about it today, you 
probably have to be something 
else to start using coke in the 
first place. 

Dumb. 


Partnership fora Drug-Free America 











Why buy a limp excuse for a pickle 
when you can crunch a Claussen pickle. 





Are you settling for limp, wilted pickles—the ones that are cooked 
so they can sit on your grocer’s warm shelves? 
You don't have to. Claussen® pickles are fresh, never cooked. 
Claussen pickles are picked year round and are continuously chilled 
from the moment they’re picked. That’s why they’re so fresh, crunchy and 
better tasting than pickles you'll find on the shelf. We even date every jar so 
you know just how fresh they are. 

So next time look for cold, crunchy Claussen pickles in your ’ 
grocer’s refrigerator case. Cause any other pickle is just a limp excuse. “*aya@ 


We've got pickles down cold. 


ssen Pickie Only in your 

















Religion 





Raising Eyebrows and the Dead 





| 
Ss o far, 1987 has been a checkered 

and chastening year for the Rev. 
Oral Roberts, 69. Last January the 
Tulsa-based TV evangelist an- 
nounced that if he did not receive $8 
million from donors by March 31, 
God would “call me home.” The 
money was raised, but Roberts’ dra- 
matic ultimatum provoked wide- 
spread derision. He drew additional 
gibes by declaring that his wife Eve- 
lyn had come to his rescue when the 
devil visited his bedroom and tried to 
strangle him. Then, in May, Roberts 
mailed | million packets of “healing” 
water to followers, advising them to 
use it to “anoint your billfold” to solve 
money problems and “anoint your 
body” to allay physical ills 

The controversy produced by 
those episodes, however, has been 
overshadowed by Roberts’ latest ex- 
traordinary claim: God has used 
him to raise the dead. Before an au- 
dience of 6,000 at Oral Roberts Uni- 
versity, the evangelist said, “I’ve had 
to stop a sermon, go back and raise a 
dead person,” adding good-natured- 
ly, “It did improve my altar call that 
night.” Roberts provided no details. 





Oral Roberts stirs controversy with an extraordinary claim 





Oral Roberts, flanked by Son Richard, preaches on TV show 


| and Paul. (The “resurrection” of Jesus is 
| distinguished from the “raising” of per- 
sons who eventually died again.) None- 
| theless, Pentecostal Scholar Russell 
Spittler of Fuller Theological Seminary in 


Pasadena, Calif., protests that “mir- | 


acles are better left to speak for 
themselves—Oral is the last person 
who should mention it.” 

David Edwin Harrell Jr. of the 
University of Alabama in Birming- 
ham, author of a Roberts biography, 
notes that in the 1950s, raisings were 
claimed by several revivalists. To 
Harrell, the surprise is not that Rob- 
erts is making the claim but that he 
did not do so before. 

Roberts, says Harrell, had a “flir- 
tation with respectability in the 1960s 
and 1970s,” when he left the faith- 
healing circuit to build Oral Roberts 
University, of which he is president. 
The 4,650-student campus includes 
an 11,500-seat arena and schools of 
medicine, theology, business, educa- 
tion and nursing. The overall com- 
plex, with its 60-story clinic and other 
medical buildings, retirement apart- 
ments and two visitors’ centers, is val- 
ued at $500 million 

Roberts seems to be instinctively 
returning to his roots in revival-tent 
Pentecostalism. He is re-emphasiz- 
ing faith healing and is reaching for 
his old-time constituency as his in- 
come slides (from $88 million in 
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Later his son Richard, 38, expanded 
the revivification claim, asserting 
that in 50 or 60 cases Oral and other min- 
isters had raised the dead. 

Then Oral began to hedge. During a 
TV appearance with a physician from his 
university’s medical school, Roberts ex- 
plained that a baby he had raised “years 
ago” appeared to have died during a ser- 
vice. “Only a doctor could say” whether 
the infant was “clinically dead,” he said, 
but “the mother thought it was dead, I 
thought it was dead, the crowd thought it 
was dead.” — 

The speech that started it 





“My accountability is the same thing as Jesus.” 


erts also said that in the “world to come,” | 


he expected to return to Tulsa. He added, 
“I wouldn’t be surprised if God did not 
bring me back to these 400 acres of Oral 
Roberts University he has built and would 
let me reign over these 400 acres.” 
Pentecostals can cite Scripture to sup- 
port miraculous claims. Three raisings of 
the dead are reported in the Old Testa- 
ment; the New Testament tells of three 
raisings by Jesus and one each by Peter 





1980 to $55 million in 1986, accord- 
ing to the Tulsa Tribune) and his 
largely vacant City of Faith Medical Cen- 
ter continues to lose money ($10.7 million 
last year). Roberts has quietly tried to sell 
or lease the medical complex, and is nego- 
tiating with a subsidiary of National Med- 
ical Enterprises to manage it. 

As part of his move toward the main- 
stream, Roberts in 1968 left the Pentecos- 
tal Holiness Church and joined the United 


Methodist Church. Lately, the Methodists | 


have become increasingly vexed about 
Roberts’ drift toward eccen- 





tricity and sensationalism. 








all was delivered to an emo- 
tional throng of Charismatics 
and Pentecostals whom Rob- 
ertsis trying to unite intosome 
sort of loose coalition. De- 
fending himself on money 
questions in the wake of the 
PTL scandal, Roberts said he 
had raised more than $1 bil- 
lion during his career and 
“kept less than one-tenth of 
1%” for himself. 

“My accountability is the 
same thing as Jesus’, Roberts 
said. When John the Baptist 
asked Jesus through interme- 
diaries for his credentials, 
Roberts was indicating, Jesus 
replied that he had healed the 
sick and raised the dead. Rob- 





Under the Tent 
With John Paul 


After weeks of earnest prod- 
ding from the Vatican, the 
Rev. Billy Graham has decid- 
ed to accept an invitation fora 
joint September speaking ap- 
pearance with Pope John Paul 
II in Columbia, S.C. The 
meeting, which will be attend- 
ed by two dozen other ecu- 
menical leaders, will mark the 
first time that Graham, the 
world’s best-known Protes- 
tant, has preached alongside a 
Pope. It will also be John 





Paul’s first important ac- 
knowledgment of the evan- 
gelical movement. Some con- 
servative Protestants who are 
hostile to Roman Catholicism 
urged Graham to stay away; 
indeed, the president of Gra- 
ham’s denomination, the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 
is bypassing the event. But 
Graham may feel an obliga- 
tion toward the Pope, who, as 
Karol Cardinal Wojtyla, per- 
mitted the evangelist to speak 
in a major Cracow church in 
1978. Graham faces a tight 
schedule: a week after the ecu- 
menical encounter, he will 
pay his first visit to China 
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The regional Methodist unit 
in Oklahoma has asked the 
church’s Judicial Council to 
decide who should supervise a 
“local elder” such as Rob- 
erts—the regional unit or the 
local congregation. Anti- 
Roberts rumblings are 
spreading across the denomi- 
nation. Last month delegates 
representing 104,000 Meth- 
odists in western Tennessee 
condemned his fund raising 
as “offensive, inappropriate 
and objectionable’ and 
“harmful to the reputation” 
of the United Methodist 
Church.—By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Tulsa 
and Michael P. Harris/New York 
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Vanderbilt's Allen with brain scan showing region of experimental adrenal-cell implant 


Steps Toward a Brave New World | 


The rush is on to treat neural disorders with brain implants 


or more than a year, Tess Follensbee 

had found it easier to start moving her 
rigid muscles if she walked backward, so 
pronounced was her Parkinson’s disease. 
In May, all that changed. The 39-year-old 
mother of four was one of the first half a 
dozen Americans to undergo experimen- 
tal brain surgery for Parkinson's at Van- 
derbilt University Medical Center in 
Nashville. Last week some 500 medical 
researchers, gathered at a symposium 
sponsored by the University of Rochester 
in New York, watched a videotape of Fol- 
lensbee in awed silence as she trium- 
phantly, if tentatively, propelled herself 
forward. Says the patient, who still suffers 
from slight tremors: “I have hope where 
there was no hope before.” 

The surgery that preceded Follens- 
bee’s partial recovery—the transplant- 
ing of tissue from one of her adrenal 


glands to her brain—may be only a pre- 
lude to even more remarkable develop- 
ments. Several scientists at the Roches- 
ter meeting, citing promising research 
on animals, predicted that human fetal 
tissue would eventually be implanted in 
brains not only to treat Parkinson’s but 
Huntington's and Alzheimer’s diseases 
as well as other brain disorders. Given 
the rapid surgical advances recently, 
there is no question that the rush is on to 
try adrenal-cell implants to correct Par- 
kinson’s, a neural disorder that afflicts 
an estimated | million Americans. At 
the Rochester conference, doctors from 
China to Mexico reported successes in 
dozens of adrenal implants. At least four 
U.S. medical centers, including New 
York University in Manhattan and 
Rush—Presbyterian-St. Luke’s in Chica- 
go, are planning to perform the opera- 














tion on at least 30 Parkinson’s victims in 
the next six months 

Parkinson's disease, which causes 
trembling and muscular rigidity, stems 
from the still unexplained gradual death of 
most of the cells in a tiny, darkly pigment- 
ed area of the brain called the substantia 
nigra. The cells produce dopamine, a 
chemical that helps transmit impulses 
from the brain through the nervous system 
to the muscles. The Vanderbilt operations, 
adapting a technique that was developed in 
Sweden and first used successfully in Mexi- 
co last year, involve transplanting dopa- 
mine-producing tissue from one of the pa- 
tient’s two adrenal glands (located atop the 
kidneys) into the brain. Since the cells are 
the patient’s own, there is no danger of re- 
jection by the immune system. They are 
accepted by the brain and begin producing 
the needed dopamine 

Despite the heartening Parkinson’s 
results reported in Rochester, doctors at 
the symposium were cautious. “In my 
mind, there is no question that the pa- 
tients get better,” said Dr. René Drucker- 
Colin, a leader of the transplant team at 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
México, in Mexico City. “The real ques- 
tion is: For how long will they get better? 
Obviously, if the answer is six months, it 
would be less important to do this opera- 
tion.” Admitted Dr. George Allen, chair- 
man of the department of neurosurgery at 
Vanderbilt, where twelve more operations 
are planned later this year: “This is still 
very much an experimental procedure. It 
is too early to tell if the improvement is 
due to the operation.” 

Whether or not the recoveries prove 
to be long lasting, University of Rochester 
Neurobiologist John Sladek and Yale | 
Psychiatrist Eugene Redmond see a brav- 
er new world ahead. The two scientists re- | 
ported reversing the effects of Parkinson’s | 
in adult African green monkeys by im- | 
planting cells from the substantia nigra of 
monkey fetuses, and believe that fetal 
brain grafts offer a better bet for Parkin- 
son’s patients. Vanderbilt researchers, us- 
ing fetal nerve-tissue implants in experi- 
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Slapping Down 
The Mosquito 


Can mosquitoes, which carry 
such diseases as malaria and 
yellow fever, also transport 
| the deadly AIDS virus? The 
question arose in 1985, when 
the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol (CDC) in Atlanta studied 
an unusually dense clustering 
of ALDS sufferers in the mos- 
quito-infested area of Belle 
Glade, Fla. Last week the At- 
lanta Constitution stirred up 
the mosquito scare anew by 


publishing the preliminary 
findings of a research team 
sponsored by the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Its tentative 
conclusion: the AIDS virus can 
indeed ride as a passenger on 
the blood-sucking mosquito 
To AIDS investigators, the 
reports of the virus in mosqui- 
toes, bedbugs and even tear 
drops have been a “distracting 
sideshow.” The pivotal ques- 
tion is not where the virus is 
hiding or riding, but whether 


in that form it can cause 
disease 
Not surprisingly, scien- 


tists last week quickly slapped 





| Revived scare: suspect carrier 


down the suggestion that the 
pesky insects may be infect- 
ing humans with the AIDS vi- 
rus. For one thing, the virus 
does not reproduce inside 
mosquitoes, as it does in hu- 
man blood. Nor is it found in 
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‘| insect saliva, which generally 


transports insect-borne infec- 
tions. Even under perfect lab- 
oratory conditions, research- 
ers have been unable to 
produce an AIDS infection by 
a mosquito or another biting 
insect 

Indeed the earlier CDC in- 
vestigation of Belle Glade 
failed to find AIDS infections 
except among members of 
traditional risk groups and 
their sex partners. “If mosqui- 
toes are doing it,” said a CDC 


spokeswoman last week, 
“they are very selective about 
who they are biting.” a 
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ments with rats, also reported progress in 
reducing chemically induced symptoms 
of Huntington’s disease, a fatal genetic 
brain disorder. Others expressed hope 
that once the underlying causes of Alz- 
heimer’s disease are determined, it too 
might be brought under control by im- 
plants of fetal tissue. 

Despite some optimistic statements, 
most scientists are aware that ethical di- 
lemmas as well as technical difficulties 
stand in the way of successful fetal-cell 
therapy. Many church leaders and right- 
to-life advocates oppose the use of tissue 
from artificially aborted fetuses. And doc- 
tors worry about using tissue from sponta- 
neously aborted fetuses, which often have 
serious genetic defects. In any event, Sla- 
dek believes animal research on fetal tis- 
sue should continue for several more years 
before fetal-cell transplants are even at- 
tempted in humans. He and Redmond 
plan to treat monkeys and observe them 
for two to five years in order to detect any 
unexpected long-range effects. Still, Sla- 
dek is optimistic. Says he: “I just know it’s 
going to work.” 





nother Rochester neuroscientist, 

Timothy Collier, has already begun 
looking into freezing and storing fetal 
brain tissue for use in implants. He re- 
ported last week that he had successfully 
transplanted frozen-and-revived fetal 
neural tissue in both rats and monkeys. 
The next step: implanting the thawed tis- 
sue into monkeys afflicted with Parkin- 
son’s. The ultimate aim is to create neu- 
ral-tissue banks that surgeons will be able 
to draw on for future operations. 

Animal research may help answer 
some basic physiological questions about 
| fetal brain implants. Will the brains of Par- 
kinson’s victims, most of whom are mid- 
| dle-aged or elderly, integrate with fetal tis- 

sue? Could a virus that found its way into 
the brain, which is normally unaffected by 
the immune system, accidentally set off an 
abnormal immune response that would de- 
stroy the graft? And even without viral in- 
| tervention, would the foreign fetal cells be 
| rejected? Moreover, surgeons will have to 
know precisely how much tissue from what 
stage of development should be used in 
each transplant. Taking the tissue too ear- 
ly, for example, might result in runaway 
cell growth that could wreak havoc in the 
brain 

Sladek, for his part, believes that tech- 
nology may circumvent some of these di- 
lemmas. “We may someday be able to ge- 
netically engineer the cells we need—add 
the genes for dopamine to cells, grow 
them in culture and use them in the brain. 
Whatever happens,” he says, “it will be 
exciting.” Notes New York University 
Neurologist Abraham Lieberman, who 
will assist in N.Y.U.’s first adrenal-cell 
transplant this week: “Five years ago, 
when you talked about brain transplanta- 





tion, you were talking about Boris Karloff | 


and Frankenstein. Today it’s no longer 
science fiction.” —By Leon Jaroff. 


Health & Fitness 











uiz time. Besides Jane Fonda, what 

sex symbol of the '60s has become a 
health emblem of the '80s? Stumped? Try 
the water bed. Yes, that infamous fixture 
of hippie pads has been transformed in 
just two decades into an increasingly pop- 
ular middle-class therapeutic aid. Kath- 
leen Hetland and her husband Darwin of 
Osakis, Minn., both 56 and arthritis suf- 
ferers, sleep blissfully on a water mattress 
that their children sent them as a gift. 
Says she: “I absolutely love it, and I 
wouldn't know what to do without it.” 

Today the water-bed industry is not 
only a $2 billion business (compared with 
about $13 million in 1971), but it is also 
the fastest-growing segment of the bed- 
ding market, accounting for 21% of all 
mattress sales. Last year 4 million water 
beds were sold (price: $100 to $600), near- 
ly three-quarters of them to buyers over 
age 30. About one-fourth of purchasers 
now cite health reasons for choosing a wa- 
ter bed. The most common complaints 
are back pain, arthritis and insomnia. 

The most popular water bed is still the 
original water-filled vinyl bag set within a 
plastic or wooden frame. Fast gaining in 
appeal, however, is the soft-sided bed 
made of vinyl with foam baffles, cells or 
cylinders inside that reduce wave motion 
Water temperature can be varied by a 
| thermostat-controlled heater mat that 
plugs into a wall socket 

The liquid system provides more even 
support than conventional bedding, say 
enthusiasts, contouring to body shape and 
| thus easing stress on the buttocks, shoul- 
| ders, elbows, hips, calves and heels. “It’s 





Reported by Andrea Dorfman/Rochester and | just more support in the right places with- 


Christine Gorman/New York 
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out exerting pressure on the wrong 








Resting happily: Arthritis Sufferer Nancy Wallirich and Husband Bert atop therapeutic mattress 


Oh, Wow, Water Beds Are Back 


A symbol of hippiedom is reincarnated in suburbia 
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places,” explains Stacy James, head of ad- 
vertising for Land and Sky, a Lincoln, 
Neb., water-bed manufacturer. Sloshy 
cushions, say advocates, keep the spine in 
proper alignment and, along with the 
heat, help blood circulation. Ads now tout 
water beds as good for the whole family, | 
from children to the elderly 

As yet, though, scientific proof for 
such claims is scanty. Water beds are 
helpful in the prevention of bedsores, a 
problem that afflicts up to 30% of patients 
in chronic-care facilities; some hospitals 
also endorse the use of flotation mattress- 
es to help premature infants breathe more 
normally. Opinion is mixed, however, on 
whether water beds are good for back 
pain. Orthopedist Steven Garfin of the 
University of California at San Diego 
gives cautious approval. “Patients tend to 
do a little better in terms of range of mo- 
tion and comfort on the water bed than 
conventional bedding,” he says. But Dr. 
Rene Caillet, a rehabilitation specialist at 
Santa Monica Hospital Medical Center, is 
unconvinced. “If you lie on your stomach, 
the water bed allows you to increase the 
sway or the sag of the back,” he notes. 

Nonetheless, satisfied users abound. 
Nancy Wallrich, 56,a homemaker in San- 
ta Fe Springs, Calif., who has had rheuma- 
toid arthritis for 30 years, says her water 
bed has brought her uninterrupted sleep. It 
has also improved her sex life. “For me, 
many positions and movements had be- 
come difficult,” she observes. “Now I am 
able to move around more.” That sounds a 
lot like what water beds were famous for 
way back when —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Beth Austin/Chicago and Bill 
Johnson/Los Angeles 
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Show Business 








The Prom Queen of Soul 








Whitney Houston is sleek, sexy, successful — and, surprise, she can sing 


here she stands, Miss Black Ameri- 

ca. With her impeccable face, sleek 

figure and supernova smile, she 
looks like a Cosby kid made in heaven. She 
stirs sentiments not of lust but of protec- 
tiveness and awe; everybody around wants 
to adopt her, escort her or be her. And now 
this perfect creature picks up a micro- 
phone. Oh. You mean she sings too? 

Oh, yes. Whitney Houston can sing, 
and not just too. Beneath the Tiffany wrap- 
ping lie the supplest pipes in pop music. 
Her precocity and virtuosity, her three- 
octave range and lyrical authority, are, at 
23, scary. She can switch moods without 
stripping emotional gears, segueing from a 
raunchy growl to an angelic trill in a single 
line—no sweat. She coaxes the back-street 
torch song Saving All My Love for You un- 
til the song’s Other Woman sounds like a 
little girl lost in faded rapture. She stands 
up to the string section in that anthem of 
enlightened egotism, Greatest Love of All, 
finding the prettiest weave of velvet and 
voltage. Then the synthesized percussion 
starts blasting, and she escalates into purr- 
ing teen ecstasy for How Will I Know and 
her new hit J Wanna Dance with Some- 
body (Who Loves Me). This is infectious, 
can’t-sit-down music, and her performance 
dares the listener not to smile right back. 

Just about everybody has bought the 
smile and the sound. Whitey Houston, 
her first album, has sold more than 13 mil- 
lion copies worldwide to become the best- 
selling debut in history, garnering the sing- 
er a Grammy and seven American Music 
Awards. And now, as she kicks off a sum- 
mer-long tour of 45 concerts, she has done 
it again. Her new collection, Whitney, 
made pop-music history as the first album 
by a female singer to debut at No. | on 
Billboard's pop chart. The album’s first 
single, J Wanna Dance with Somebody, 
scampered to the top of eight different 
Billboard hit lists, from Adult Contem- 
porary to Crossover and from West Ger- 
many to Australia. Her “birth-to-death 
demographics” attract nearly every music 
listener and a few who just watch. “She 
can get the kids on the dance floor,” says 
Narada Michael Walden, who produced / 
Wanna Dance and six other cuts on her 
new album, “then turn 
around and reach your 
grandmother.” 

Grandma better get 
ready to boogie. From 
the very first cascading 


The singer revs up, insert, 
and lies down 
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wooooo! on I Wanna Dance, the new al- 
bum showcases a Whitney Houston who 
sings bolder, blacker, badder. This Whit- 
ney doesn’t just want to dance with some- 
body, she wants “to feel the heat with 
somebody,” and the vocal scorches. The 
rest of the album—a mixture of party songs 
and love songs—displays its star’s subtler 
readings, greater vocal nuance, more dyna- 
mism and control. On the jazzy ballad Just 
the Lonely Talking, she eases into an ad- 
venturous scat duet with an alto sax. But 
she can still sing it straight and sweet, as in 


Michael Masser’s romantic elegy Didn't 
We Almost Have It All, an instant stan- 
dard with a spiraling melodic line. 
Whitney's most meaningful cut has to 
be J Know Him So Well, a power-pop bal- 
| lad from the Broadway-bound musical 
| Chess, which she sings with her mother 
| Cissy. In the song, a grandmaster’s wife 
and mistress muse about being unable to 
fulfill his needs for fantasy and security; in 
this version, mother and daughter sing 
about a husband-father, and it makes for 
an electrifying duet. Throughout the al- 
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bum, the range and vocal glamour dis- 
played offer testimony that Cissy’s girl has 
grown up. Whitney marks graduation day 
for the prom queen of soul. 

Houston’s triumph is all the more im- 
pressive for the odds it bucked. Two years 
ago, she was an unknown, a background 
vocalist in a cheerleader’s body. Moreover, 
of her first album’s ten cuts, six were bal- 
lads. This chanteuse had to fight for air 
play with hard rockers. The young lady 
had to stand uncowed in the locker room of 
macho rock. The soul strutter had to se- 
duce a music audience that anointed few 
black artists with superstardom. 

Houston was no trailblazer. She was a 
phenomenon waiting to happen, a canny 
tapping of the listener’s yen for a return to 
the musical middle. And because every 
new star creates her own genre, her success 
has helped other blacks, other women, oth- 
er smooth singers find an avid reception in 
the pop marketplace. As Whitney, her own 
most dispassionate appraiser, told TIME 
Correspondent Elaine Dutka, “Here I 
come with the right skin, the right voice, 
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the right style, the right everything. A little 
girl makes the crossover and VOOOM! it’s 
a little easier for the others.” 


er pedigree may have made it a lit- 

tle easier for her. As Walden notes, 

“Whitney comes from vocal royal- 
ty.” Cissy Houston has been a fixture in 
gospel and pop for three decades. Dionne 
Warwick, who crafted a unique pop style 
before Whitney was born, is her cousin. 
Aretha Franklin, the first woman inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame, is 
known as “Auntie Ree” around the Hous- 
ton home. Clive Davis, the industry swami 
who revived Dionne’s and Aretha’s for- 
tunes when he signed them for his Arista 
Records, spent two years preparing each of 
Whitney’s albums. 

To her admirers, Houston’s success 
represents an overdue vindication of that 
neglected American institution, the black 
middle class. Here is a morality play with a 
happy ending: two strong, affectionate par- 
ents nurturing their talented daughter to- 
ward the show-biz dream of fame without 





pain. To scoffers in the rock critical Estab- 
lishment, though, the 5-ft. 8-in., 115-Ib. 
beauty is a black Barbie doll. To them, 
Whitney’s voice, so willing to roam 
through the breadth of pop music, shows 
no emotional depth; they find the selection 
of her songs bland and timid. 

So what is this—Whitney bread? The 
latest, most lavish confection of a no-risk 
music industry? Not quite. It’s true that be- 
ing gorgeous hasn't hurt her; those videos 
show a natural performer in the lightning 
radiance of youth. But if the camera loves 
her, so does the microphone. With that 
voice she could look like Danny DeVito 
and still be a star. It’s true as well that she 
has been sold smartly and aggressively. But 
these salesmen had a Mercedes to peddle. 
As the singer says of herself, “They didn’t 
have to make me over. There would be no 
‘Whitney Houston’ without Whitney 
Houston.” All of which raises the musical 
questions: Where did she come from? 
What did she overcome? For that we need 
a brief course in cultural history. This one: 

In the beginning there was rock and 
roll. The infant art form embraced gospel 
and country, blues and ballads. Blacks co- 
habited with whites on the Top 40; boys 
packing sexual threat in their jeans shared 
the bill with girls tenderized in lacquer and 
lace. The mood could be tender too. On the 
radio, a slow tune just naturally followed an 
up-tempo number; it was the heartbeat of 
teen America. The 19-year-old Aretha 
Franklin could take a Broadway spiritual 
like Meredith Willson’s Are You Sure and 
transform it into a righteous steeple raiser. 
Baby, that was rock and roll. 

Auntie Ree emerged in the early 60s as 
part of an impressive sorority—soul sisters 
from all over. Cousin Dionne, working 
within the ricochet rhythms of Burt Bach- 
arach’s songs, built a brand-new bridge 
connecting gospel urgency to show-tune so- 
phistication. Barbra Streisand moonlighted 
from Broadway and never went back. The 
jazz inflections of Nina Simone and Sarah 
Vaughan enriched the vocabulary of pop. 
The megaton voices of Jackie DeShannon, 
Dusty Springfield and Timi Yuro lent pow- 
erful shadings to love songs. And the girl 
groups—all the -elles and -ettes, the Su- 
premes and Shangri-Las—kept teen pulses 
surging to an irresistible beat. It made for a 
varied, vigorous music, in the golden age of 
chanteuse pop. 

By the early 70s, though, a new agenda 
had been proclaimed. Melody and vocal 
craft were out, to be replaced by the hip vir- 
tues of energy and attitude. Male singer- 
songwriters were now the Rimbauds of 
rock and the women merely interpreters, 
trimming their expertise to the cut of the 
material. LaBelle or Bette Midler could 
coax a ballad to tears or go all raw in a rave- 
up, but that wasn’t artistry, only dexterity 
without the signature of commitment. 
Meanwhile, FM radio's narrow-cast for- 
mats were herding black artists into the 
chic ghettos of Las Vegas and the R.-and-B. 
stations. By now the first generation of 
rock-'n’-roll kids had hit their 30s and wea- 
ried ofa heavy-metal pep-pill diet. The mu- 
sic’s emotional poverty had turned them 
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into clones of their parents: people who hat- 
ed rock because it was “just noise.” 

Today the women are back in the rec- 
ord stores, and they have dragged rock’s 
first generation in with them. Chanteuse 
pop is in style again, stronger than ever, in 
the work of some young and veteran 
smooth sisters. Warwick won a Grammy 
for Bacharach’s That's What Friends Are 
For, and Aretha was back at No. | witha 
George Michael duet, J Knew You Were 
Waiting (for Me). Streisand’s return to 
Broadway—or rather to The Broadway Al- 
bum—went platinum last year. New voices 
are enriching the old melodic sound too. 
From Britain, Sade translated her Afro- 
exotic features and bossa-nova ballads into 
a boffo LP. Anita Baker poured the ache of 
jazz into pop and sold a couple million 
copies of Rapture. All over the dial, female 
singers are anchoring distinctive personal- 
ities to the sound of soul on silk. But none 


Cutting loose in the studio, and conferring 
with Producer Walden 
have hit the plangent chord struck by John 
and Cissy Houston’s little girl. 

“With her looks and talent,” says War- 
wick, “she had all the credentials. Her suc- 
cess was something that was supposed to 
happen. And like all of us in the family, 
Whitney was singing from the moment she 
came out,” on Aug. 9, 1963, in Newark. Af- 
ter the Newark riots of 1967, the Houstons 
moved to a two-story house in East Or- 
ange, where Cissy still lived until this 
March. For the most part they were an or- 
dinary family, except that Mom would oc- 
casionally hit the road to sing backups for 
Elvis, Aretha or Dionne. While Cissy 
toured with her group, the Sweet Inspira- 
tions, John, the group’s manager, tended 
the three children. Whitney's half-brother 
Gary Garland, 28, sings duets and backup 
in her act; her brother Michael, 25, is the 
production manager on Whitney’s tour. 


hitney was Daddy's girl, and the 
lure was mutual. “I used to give 
her flowers,” says John, 66, who 


runs Whitney’s three companies. “I helped 
her with term papers in high school—she’d 
call me on Tuesday for a paper due on 


Wednesday. She’s always been great with | 
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that ‘Daddy’ bit.” Says Whitney: “He was 
Mom's support network while she was on 
tour. He changed diapers, cooked, did my 
hair and dressed me, all the while provid- 
ing Mom with advice and answers.” 
Whitney’s sweet inspiration was Emily 
(“Cissy”) Drinkard Houston, now 53. 
Whitney calls her “my teacher, my friend, 
the lady in my life.” John credits Cissy with 
teaching their daughter “how to talk, walk, 
stand, project, greet people. She took care 
of Whitney’s teeth, got involved with how 
she dressed.” Cissy was a strict and loving 
mom. If she thought Whitney needed a 
spanking, Whitney got one. “Cracking 
gum or sitting with your legs open were 
























considered unacceptable,” Whitney 
says, “and I'd better not come back 
from the yard with scratched 
knees.” Cissy says Whitney “didn’t date 
young. I didn’t allow it. Period. But she did 
go through a rebellious teenage phase, 
mostly small stuff: staying out late, not 
washing the dishes. She was lazier than 
hell, stubborn and opinionated. When she 
was 16, I told her she wasn’t going to make 
17 because I was gonna kill her.” 

If the teenager felt rebellious, her mood 
may have reflected the tension between 
her parents. John moved out when Whit- 
ney was 15, though he and Cissy were nev- 
er legally separated. “They'd laugh a lot,” 
Whitney says. “And when times were 
hard, they fought, which taught me a lot 


about love and sacrifice. For a while they | 








stayed together for our sake. Finally they 


realized that the only way for them to stay 
friends was to split. It was strange not to 
have my father there, but he lives just ten 
minutes away. Besides, even if you're not | 
together physically, the love never dies.” 

Dionne, who considers Whitney the 
“little girl I never had,” says of the clan, 
“You don’t get in unless we let you in.” 
Whitney was always reluctant to let outsid- 
ers in. “I’ve always been a private person,” 
she says. “In grammar school some of the 
girls had problems with me. My face was 
too light. My hair was too long. It was the 
black-consciousness period, and I felt real- 
ly bad. I finally faced the fact that it isn’t a 
crime not having friends. Being alone 
means you have fewer problems. When I 
decided to be a singer, my mother warned 
me I'd be alone a lot. Basically we all are. 
Loneliness comes with life.” 

At 17, Whitney completed her extend- 
ed family when she met the “sister I never 


| had.” Robyn Crawford—tall, slim, severe- 


ly handsome—was 19 then; they have been 
nearly inseparable ever since. Four years 
ago Robyn dropped out of Monmouth Col- 
lege, where she had played basketball on 
scholarship, and later became Whitney's 
personal assistant. They share a North Jer- | 
sey flat with a view of Manhattan. Because 
of their easy intimacy, the tattle mill has 
ground out the story that they are lovers. 
Both women shrug off the rumor. Says | 
Robyn: “I tell my family, “You can hear 
anything on the streets, but if you don’t 


hear it from me, it’s not true.’ ” Whitney 
also alludes to family: “My mother taught 
me that when you stand in the truth and 
someone tells a lie about you, don’t fight it. 
I’m not with any man. I’m not in love. Peo- 
ple see Robyn with me, and they draw 


their own conclusions. Anyway, whose 
business is it if you're gay or like dogs? 
What others do shouldn’t matter. Let peo- 
ple talk. It doesn’t bother me because I 
know I'm not gay. I don’t care.” 

What she cares about, has always 
cared about, is music. Gary Garland re- 
members the child Whitney, “dressed up in 


| mother’s gowns, down in the basement, 
singing her lungs out like she was in Madi- 
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son Square Garden.” At eleven, Whitney 
made her solo debut singing Guide Me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah at the local Baptist 
church. “I was scared to death,” she recalls. 
“I was aware of people staring at me. No 
one moved. They seemed almost in a 
trance. I just stared at the clock in the cen- 
ter of the church. When I finished, every- 
one clapped and started crying. From then 
on, I knew God had blessed me.” 

Then began the musical education of 
Whitney Houston, courtesy of Cissy. “I 
taught her that you don’t start loud,” Cissy 
says, “because then you have no place to 
go. I taught her that songs tell a story, and 
you don’t blare out a story. Control is the 
basis for singing: up, down, soft, sweet. And 
diction was very important.” You can hear 
the fruit of Cissy’s lessons 
even in a dance tune like 
How Will I Know. In the re- 
frain “If he loves me,/ If he 
loves me not,” Whitney 
really punches that final 7. 
No wonder: Mama _ was 
singing backup. 

Her first industry an- 
gels were Eugene Harvey 
and Seymour Flics, then 
concert promoters, now 
Whitney's zealous manag- 
ers and jealous protectors. 
In 1981 the team devised a 
game plan: they would de- 
velop acting and modeling 
as adjuncts to the music. 
Soon Whitney was doing a 
Canada Dry commercial 
and TV’s Silver Spoons and 
Gimme a Break. She had al- 
ready been cutting classes 
at her private Catholic girls’ 
school to model for the 
Click agency. She later 
switched to Wilhelmina 
and appeared in Glamour 
and Vogue. Meanwhile she 
was sharing club dates with Cissy. Finally, 
at 18, she was ready for the record business. 

And Clive Davis was ready for Whit- 
ney. Earlier, he had helped launch the ca- 
reers of Janis Joplin, Barry Manilow and 
Billy Joel. Now he would steer Whitney 
Houston to middle-of-the-road music. Ger- 
ry Griffith, then Arista’s A.-and-R. chief, 
had recommended Whitney to Davis and 
set up an audition. “Clive sat there poker- 
faced,” recalls Flics. “He said thank you 
and left. The next day we got an enthusias- 
tic offer.” In 1983 Arista signed her, with a 
“key man” clause: if Davis leaves the com- 
pany, Whitney can go with him. 

It took a year and a half for Griffith 
and Davis to amass suitable songs for the 
album. Even after elaborate showcases in 
New York and Los Angeles, many produc- 
ers turned down the chance to work with 
her. Finally the songwriter-producer Ka- 
shif offered to produce You Give Good 
Love. Jermaine Jackson, who had emerged 
from the shadow of Brother Michael, pro- 
duced three songs. Walden came in to re- 
l vise and then produce How Will I Know. 








And Michael Masser covered the pop side 
of the tracks, producing four of his own 
compositions, including Saving All My 
Love and Greatest Love. Says Davis: “Our 
main criterion in picking each song was 
“Will it be a hit?’ ” The album, budgeted at 
$200,000, finally cost almost $400,000. 

The industry rule is to introduce an al- 
bum with an up-tempo song. Davis took a 
risk by releasing two ballads as Houston’s 
first singles. “We wanted You Give Good 
Love to solidify the black base,” he says. 
“To our surprise, it went to No. | on the R.- 
and-B. charts and No. 3 pop. Then Saving 
All My Love hit No. 1 R. and B. and No. | 
pop. It’s ironic, but Top 40 stations give 
more exposure to ballads by certain black 
artists than to those by most whites. Whit- 





With her parents Cissy and John in Cissy’s New Jersey kitchen 
“Even if you re not together physically, the love never dies.” 


ney is helping to maintain the ballad tradi- 
tion.” The third single, How Will I Know, 
brought her to the teens and to MTV, which 
black artists have traditionally found tough 
to crack. And Greatest Love became Whit- 
ney’s top-selling single. Says Davis: “It put 
the album in a totally different category.” 


eanwhile, her movers and shap- 

ers were working overtime to fix 

the Whitney magic in her music 
videos. The first video, You Give Good 
Love, tells the story of a romance with a 
cameraman—and, more tellingly, with his 
adoring camera. In Saving All My Love, 
she is a beaming All-American girl shad- 
owed by her secret lover’s wife. In Greatest 
Love, Whitney dazzles in rehearsal rags 
and in a sequined evening gown that hangs 
elegantly from the world’s creamiest shoul- 
ders. For How Will I Know, she wears just a 
yard or so of slink swank but still upstages 
the mod-art gashes of color and moves like 
the cuddliest disco dervish. The new video 
for J Wanna Dance with Somebody (direct- 
ed, like How Will I Know, by Brian Grant) 














underlines Houston’s chameleon charm. In 
one scene she reprises her Saving All My 
Love role; in another, she does a Tina 
Turner shimmy; throughout, she bops till 
any other mortal would drop. 

In March, between takes on this video, 
the star dragged on a few cigarettes, posed 
with co-workers for just one more picture 
and, ina preciousspare moment, perched on 
astooland zoned out. Asa professional mod- 
el for a third of her life, Houston is used to 
being stared at, pampered, ordered about, 
tortured by beauticians’ caresses. She 
doesn’tseem to mind; she knows theonly eye 
that matters is the unblinking one with the 
red light. “From the beginning,” she says, 
“the camera and I were great friends. I know 
the eye of the camera ison me—eye toeye. It 
loves me, and I love it.” 

Perhaps this cool lover 
will entice her onto the big 
screen. There is talk of film 
work—maybe an adapta- 
tion of Toni Morrison’s Tar 
Baby, maybe a movie ver- 
sion of Dreamgirls. Mean- 
while, her family will keep 
Whitney well protected. 
Her brothers run interfer- 
ence for her on tour; Robyn 
offers support and palship; 
John promotes and shields 
the family star. Still, Dad 
must wonder when the co- 
coon becomes a cage. Last 
year, after a concert in Lon- 
don, Whitney joined the 
crew at the local Hippo- 
drome. “I was nervous,” he 
recalls. “At one point I spot- 
ted her on the dance floor. 
‘Guess what, Daddy,’ she 
said, ‘I've been dancing!’ 
And she proceeded to dance 
until 4 in the morning. I al- 
most cried, realizing that for 
three years she hadn't had 
the chance to act like a teenager.” 

So here she stands—her carriage im- 
maculate, of course—poised for the future. 
It should be no surprise to her, so meticu- 
lous are her Svengalis’ strategies. Houston 
denies she is corseted by the evening 
gowns, the narrow gauge of her songs or 
the charges of her advisers’ puppeteering. 
“IT was the primary mover of my career. I 
told my people to give me a plan and I'd 
follow,” she says. “And it worked. I trav- 
eled and smiled, and it worked.” 

Whitney Houston could go Hollywood 
or even Vegas, become a legend or a lounge 
act. But for now she is happy to savor the 
triumph. “I like being a woman,” she says, 
“even in a man’s world. After all, men 
can’t wear dresses, but we can wear the 
pants.” If she dares, professionally, to wear 
the pants—if her song selection grows with 
her technique, if she rises to the challenges 
her voice can already meet—she may soon 
hear the sweetest accolade. “Whitney 
Houston? Great singer! Oh, you mean she’s 
pretty too?” —By Richard Corliss. Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland and Elaine Dutka/New York 
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JOINING THE ARMY MAY BE THE. 
SMARTEST THING YOU CAN DO" 
FOR YOUR COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


With the G.I. Bill Plus the Army College Fund, you 


Of course, how much you earn depends on how 


can earn up to $25,200 for college while you serve. 
Here’s how: 
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long you serve and which specialty you qualify and 
enlist for. 

But you'll get a lot more out of your enlistment than 
the money you can earn for college. You'll have achance 
to travel. To meet new people. To get yourself into the 
best physical shape you've ever been in. And, most 
important, you'll have an opportunity to learn a lot 
about the world, and yourself, before you get to college. 
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The Carson of the Literary Set 





France’s hottest talk-show host specializes in, yes, books 


e has the agility and intelligence of 

Ted Koppel, the authority and credi- 
bility of Walter Cronkite in his heyday 
and the popularity of Johnny Carson. 
When his show comes on French TV ev- 
ery Friday night, right after a dubbed ver- 
sion of Miami Vice, it is something of a 
national event. Some 6 million people 
tune in faithfully—cab drivers as well as 
business executives, concierges as well as 
intellectuals. But even more remark- 
able than the lofty status of Bernard 
Pivot is the subject of his program: 
books. 

Pivot is host of Apostrophes, an 
urbane 90-minute discussion of liter- 
ature and ideas with some of the 
world’s most famous authors. Henry 
Kissinger has appeared, as have 
French Presidents Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing and Frangois Mitterrand. 
Most weeks, however, writers like 
Saul Bellow, Carlos Fuentes, Ginter 
Grass, Milan Kundera, Susan Son- 
tag and others of lesser renown are 
the stars. 

A talk show that is both highly 
rated and uncompromisingly liter- 
ary would be dismissed by U.S. tele- 
vision executives as a contradiction 
in terms, an impossibility. But in 
France, intellectuals are often as cel- 
ebrated as movie stars, even among 
nonreaders. In a recent survey of 
French viewers, 38% said Pivot was 
their favorite TV personality. (His 
closest competition: a German shep- 
herd named Junior who is featured 
on a hit show about pets.) Nor is his 
popularity an exclusively French 
phenomenon. Apostrophes is also 
seen in Belgium, Switzerland, Cana- 
da, French-speaking Africa, Poland and 
even on a cable channel in Manhattan. 

Apostrophes (the name comes from 
both the punctuation mark and the word 
for a rhetorical statement) is so successful 
at boosting book sales in France that Pi- 
vot reigns as the most influential literary 
figure in the country. “Ask a publisher or 
bookstore owner what it would be like 
without Pivot,” declared the French 
newsmagazine Le Point, “and then look 
at the expression on his face. It’s one of a 
lone sailor at sea who's just lost the mast 
of his ship.” 

What Pivot has done, of course, is 
adapt that venerable French institution, 
the literary salon, to television. Each 
week the program, live and unrehearsed, 
arranges four or five guests around a low 
table, with a small studio audience be- 
hind them and Pivot at the head. Pivot 
devises a specific theme for each show 
(the body and how we conceive it, love in 





the ancient world), carefully choosing his 
guests in order to orchestrate a lively dis- 
cussion. Each is given the works of the 
others well in advance and is expected to 
read them thoroughly. Current books are 
discussed along with older, often obscure 
works. “The show is intended to make 
people read,”’ Pivot explains, “to trap the 
viewer by letting him know a little of 
what is in a book and then making him 





Scoops and Beaujolais: Pivot on the set of Apostrophes 


Although Pivot adroitly keeps the 
spotlight on his authors, he has his own 
flair as well. At the end of a show devoted 
to French collaboration with the Ger- 
mans during World War II, Pivot sudden- 
ly pulled out a piece of paper and began to 
read. It was a letter from Albert Camus to 
fellow Novelist Marcel Aymé explaining 
why, despite a colleague's treasonous em- 
brace of fascism, Camus was willing to 
plead for the condemned man’s life. The 
unpublished letter had been sent to Pivot 
by a friend researching a Camus biogra- 
phy. As his guests sat in silence, awed by 
Camus’s beautifully written and powerful 
denunciation of collaboration, Pivot bade 
his audience good-night. 

Pivot has had his share of scoops. In 
1983 he was the first to be granted a tele- 
vision interview with Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn after the Russian writer moved to 


the U.S. This spring he made headlines 





| after he flew to Poland and surreptitiously 


taped a lengthy conversation in Gdansk 


| with Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa, 


whose autobiography was recently pub- | 
lished in France. 

Almost always dressed in a natty but 
rumpled suit, Pivot, 52, is an unlikely can- 
didate for stardom. The son of a wine- 
grower and grocer in Lyons, he attended 
journalism school in Paris. In 1958, after 
dabbling in financial reporting and writ- 
ing a novel, he applied for a job on the lit- 
erary supplement of the Paris newspaper 
Le Figaro. Pivot knew little about litera- 
ture, but the editor happened to be a wine 
connoisseur and was impressed by Pivot’s 
knowledge of Beaujolais, the wine 
from the countryside near Lyons. 
Thus Pivot broke into the life of let- 
ters “totally by chance,” as he re- 
calls. “I could easily have gone into 
something else.” In 1973 Pivot 
launched a literary talk show on 
France’s main television channel, 
TF1, and was soon given an ultima- 
tum by Le Figaro: TV or print. Pivot 
stuck with video, moving over to the 
state’s new color channel, Antenne 
2, in 1975 to start Apostrophes. 

Pivot spends a minimum of 70 
hours a week reading, making it a 
point to finish at least one book a 
day. In order to plow through more 
pages, he commutes to work by pub- 
lic transportation and when on va- 
cation often asks his wife to drive. 
Besides being host of Apostrophes, he 
is founder and editor of France's 
largest (circ. 175,000) literary maga- 
zine, the monthly Lire. In addition, 
he has managed to write books 
about two of his sustaining passions, 
Beaujolais and soccer, and to serve 
as deputy mayor of the town of 
Quincié-en-Beaujolais in southern 
France. 

Not surprisingly, Pivot’s status 
as literary czar has fostered some re- 
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| go out and buy it to learn the rest.” | sentment. In 1982 Writer Régis Debray, 


then an aide to President Mitterrand, de- 
nounced Pivot, accusing him of exercising | 
a “virtual dictatorship over publishing 
markets.” The public outcry over De- 
bray’s criticism was so strong that Mitter- 
rand quickly endorsed Pivot, forcing De- 
bray to beat a hasty retreat. 

Not only has Pivot no peers, he has no 
rivals either. He was offered five or six 
times his current salary (reportedly 
$160,000 a year) to bring Apostrophes to 
one of France’s new privately owned tele- 
vision networks, but he decided to stay 
with Antenne 2. However, he says, “I 
would be perfectly happy to see other 
shows like mine.” It is not a likely pros- 
pect. “We had thought of starting a liter- 
ary show,” says Hervé Bourges, former 
head of TF1. “We never did. We didn’t 
think we would ever be able to do a better 
job than Pivot.” —By Laurence Zuckerman. 
Reported by William Dowell/Paris 
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Abstraction and Popeye’s Biceps 





ost fans of Elizabeth Murray’s work 

will remember a time, only ten or 
twelve years ago, when the American art 
world decided that Painting Was Dead. 
Henceforth the future would belong to 
videotapes, “propositions,” “events” and 
bits of string on the gallery floor. The exe- 
quies over the body were as solemn as 
they were premature; dust devils of argu- 
ment spun through art magazines, scat- 
tering the ashes. Though no prophecy 
could have proved less correct—painting 
has filled the horizon of American art in 
the °80s, almost to the point of monopo- 
ly—a young artist needed cussedness and 
conviction to reject the tribal wisdom of 
the end of the ‘70s. 

Luckily, Murray had both, and the 
sight of a dogged, idiosyncratic mind 
firmly engaged with its own experiences 
is what her traveling retrospective show— 
which will open July 28 at the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Los Angeles, hav- 
ing closed late last month after a seven- 
week run in Boston—has to offer. At 46, 
Murray has developed without shortcuts 
into a wonderfully articulate painter, one 
of the best of a generation that includes 
Susan Rothenberg, Neil Jenney and Brice 
Marden. Her show of some 45 works, a 
midcareer report organized by the Dallas 
Museum of Art with an excellent catalog 
essay by Art Critic Roberta Smith, will 
continue after Los Angeles to Des Moines 
and Minneapolis before finishing at the 
Whitney Museum in New York City next 
spring. It should not be 
missed. 

At a time when so 
much art is ironic, dis- 
tanced and parasitically 
given to quoting the Big 
Media, Murray’s work goes 
against the grain. It pre- 
sents a standoff between 
fracture and extreme sensu- 
ousness. It is nominally ab- 
stract, a bit hard to read at 
first—until you are used to 
the shaping and layering of 
canvas planes in the paint- 
ings and of separate sheets 
of paper in the drawings 
but almost profligate in its 
flat-out appeal to the eye 
The chrome yellows and 
leaf greens, cobalts, pinks, 
purples and deep, reverber- 
ant blacks that proliferate 
in her work are the signs of 
a master colorist without 
inhibitions. Her drawing 
may be ponderous and 
whippy by turns, but never 
irresolute 














The sweet, rambunctious paintings of Elizabeth Murray 


The subtle friction of the yellow fin- 
gers and pink biomorphic shapes around 
the central void of Keyhole, 1982, has 
something of the quality of 40s de Koo- 
ning, sexy and calligraphic at the same 
time: it evokes the felt presence of the 
body as an obsessive subject, 
but obliquely. And there is a 
curious tension between the 
enormous size of Murray’s 
canvases and the often domes- 
tic and maternal emblems 
that become their subject mat- 
ter—tables and chairs, cups 
and spoons, an arm, a breast. 
Murray is not a feminist artist 
in any ideological sense, but 
her work, like Louise Bour- 
geois’s or Lee Krasner’s, gives 
a powerful sense of womanly 
experience. Forms enfold one 
another, signaling an ambient 
sense of protection and sexual 
comfort—an imagery of nur- 
ture, plainly felt and directly expressed, 
whose totem is the Kleinian breast rather 
than the Freudian phallus. 

But this longed-for integration is al- 
ways jolted by the fracture and splitting 
of the paintings, their discontinuous sur- 
faces, their eccentric formats. There are 
times when Murray’s shaping of the 
canvas gets too sculptural and becomes 
an awkward hybrid. The space her color 
evokes so well can be overstrained by so 
much twisting and jutting, though that 





Keyhole, 1982: an imagery of nurture, jolted by fracturing and splitting 
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Murray: idiosyncratic 











never happens in the drawings. But the 
sense of controlled disorder does not 
matter: “I want the panels to look as if 
they had been thrown against the wall 
ard that’s how they stuck together,” she 
says. This sense of improvisation lets 
Murray make “abstract” art that in- 
cludes experience of the body and is 
filled with tender awkwardness, but in a 
colloquial way. 

False rhetoric is not one of her prob- 
lems. She goes in for titles like Yikes and 
Can You Hear Me?, and the 
shapes in her paintings have a 
cartoony flavor; there are 
speed lines and zap-zigzags 
from the comics in several of 
them, and speech balloons 
too. One of her favorite forms, 
a swelling lobe pinched at the 
ends, looks like Popeye’s bi- 
ceps ready to take on the 
world after the transforming 
gulp of spinach. This fondness 
for the demotic shape has 
been with Murray since her 
childhood in Bloomington, 
Ill., when she used to draw her 
own comic books and pass 
them around among her 
friends. But today the effect in no way re- 
sembles that of pop quotation. Murray 
transforms these signs rather as Miré did 
those of Catalan folk culture. Indeed, one 
of the presiding influences on her work 
clearly is Mird’s, for her art is about 
dreaming and free association, the goofy 
insecurity of objects that slide through the 
looking glass of her tactile sensibility and 
peek out, transformed, on the other side. 

The other artist one thinks of in con- 
} nection with Murray is Juan Gris, the 
quiet master of analytical 
cubism, with his smooth 
Ingresque planes and pro- 
files of a teacup, gueridon 
and spoon, their lights and 
darks fitting together like 
notches of a key in the 
wards of a lock. But Mur- 
ray’s work is less com- 
posed. Its messages include 
the direct psychological 
narrative, the contact with 
anxiety (including the 
anxieties of stylistic irreso- 
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designed to bury. You 
sense, when you look at it, 
that a whole temperament 
is strenuously engaged in 
conveying what it is like to 
be in the world. The effort 
goes beyond style, beyond 
pat categories of abstract 
and figurative; and it gives 
her work its sweet, ram- 
bunctious and very Ameri- 
can life. —By Robert Hughes 


lution that must be faced | 


that Gris’ still lifes were | 
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Bennett's long-running A Chorus Line: as in the newly revived Dreamgirls, a gift for telling a story through exhilarating stagecraft 


Broadway’s Gypsy Genius 

















| Michael Bennett: 1943-1987 


he author of a play is indisputably the 

playwright. The “author” of a musi- 
cal—the person who conceives the story 
and the way of telling it—may be the 
composer, lyricist, librettist, producer, di- 
rector or even choreographer. The end re- 
sult is always to a degree col- 
laborative, but some single 
creator usually gives a show 
its characteristic look, sound 
and momentum. That is 
why the revival of Dream- 
girls, which culminated a 
national tour by opening on 
Broadway last week, is la- 
beled “the Michael Bennett 
production,” although Ben- 
nett was not credited with 
the book, score or lyrics. 
Like A Chorus Line, now in 
its twelfth year, Broadway's 
longest run ever, Dreamgirls 
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The director in 1983 


owes its existence to Bennett the direc- | 


tor—his visual inventiveness, sophisticat- 
ed simplicity and gift for making stories of 
show-biz success and failure seem like 
paradigms of everyone’s struggles in life, 
as they were in his own. He called himself 
“a tap dancer from Buffalo who went all 


the way.” When he died of AIDs last week 
at 44, having both his signature shows on 
Broadway seemed an apt memorial. 

Born Michael Bennett Di Figlia in 
Buffalo, the son of an automobile-plant 
machinist and a secretary, he said he nev- 
er wanted any life but the 
theater. At 16 he dropped 
out of high school to tour Eu- 
rope in the chorus of West 
Side Story, and two years 
later he made his Broadway 
debut, dancing in Subways 
Are for Sleeping. At 23 his 
choreography for A Joyful 
Noise (1966) won the first 
of his 17 Tony nominations. 
Then came a phenomenal 
five-year run: choreography 
for Promises, Promises 
(1968), Coco (1969), Compa- 
ny (1970) and Follies (1971), 
which also saw his debut as a co-director 
with Harold Prince, followed by Twigs 
(1972), his first solo directing, and Seesaw 
(1973), his first stint as a show doctor res- 
cuing an incipient flop. 

Still a dance-corps gypsy at heart, 
Bennett used actual taped recollections by 
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dancers to shape the quiet, brooding, con- 
fessional monologues of the Pulitzer- 
prizewinning A Chorus Line (1975). His 
show-biz saga inverted the cliché: these 
hoofers were not destined to become stars, 
they were just trying to pursue a craft for 
as long as their bodies would allow. The 
anthem What I Did for Love was not sung 
about a sentimental interlude but about 
the gritty romance of dancing. 

The exhilarating Dreamgirls (1981) 
inspired much of today’s high-tech stage- 
craft. Like Prince, Bennett mastered the 
use of sets, lights and even costumes to 
propel the plot and debunked the wisdom 
that emotional high spots must be framed 
by lulls. Dreamgirls hyperkinetically re- 
counts a black girl group’s crossover into 
the pop mainstream at the figurative and 
sometimes literal cost of the soul of most 
of the participants. It asserts that when 
white youths came to accept black music 
as “their” music, the cause of integration 
gained tremendously. Yet the heroes are 
performers who refuse to compromise 
their ethnic integrity. The aria of thwart- 
ed love And I Am Telling You I'm Not Go- 
ing and the haunted ballad One Night 
Only both end with a startling, almost cin- 
ematic intrusion of the girl group per- 
forming Las Vegas kitsch. One measure of 
Bennett's lasting genius is that the trick, 
like the show, works just as well the sec- | 
ond time around ~By William A. Henry lil 





BORN. To Vanessa Williams, 24, the first 
black Miss America (1984), who resigned 
her title after Penthouse published photos 
of her in the nude, and her husband Ramon 
Hervey, manager of her acting and singing 
career: their first child, a daughter; in Los 
Angeles. Name: Melanie Lynne. Weight: 
8 lbs. 4 oz. 


MARRIAGE REVEALED. Johnny Carson, 61, 
nimble-witted king of late-night televi- 
sion; and Alexis Maas, thirtyish, a former 
Los Angeles brokerage-firm employee 
and his companion of the past four years; 
he for the fourth time, she for the first; on 
June 20; in Malibu Beach, Calif 


INDICTED. Lyndon LaRouche, 64, presiden- 
tial candidate of an extremist political 
group; on charges of obstructing a federal 





grand jury investigating his 1984 cam- 
paign finances; in Boston. The indictment 
formally linked LaRouche to 13 of his 
followers who have been charged in a 
$1 million credit-card scam with milking 
the accounts of some 2,000 unsuspecting 
supporters. LaRouche, who has denied 
the allegation, could face five years in 
prison and a $250,000 fine. 


AILING. Jean-Pierre Rampal, 65, lyrical 
French flutist; from severe bronchitis and 
the flu; in Sagone, Corsica. Rampal has 
canceled all his July engagements. 


DIED. Kari Linnas, 67, Estonian immigrant 
to the U.S. who after a bitter eight-year 
court battle was deported from New York 


| City last April to face a Soviet firing squad 


for Nazi war crimes; of heart, liver and 





kidney disease; in Leningrad. Convicted 
in absentia by the U.S.S.R. in 1962 for 
running a concentration camp in Estonia, 
Linnas was stripped of his American citi- 
zenship in 1981. 


DIED. F. Donald Nixon, 72, feckless entrepre- 
neur whose business dealings embar- 
rassed his elder brother Richard during 
the 1960 presidential campaign; of can- 
cer; in Newport Beach, Calif. In 1960, 
Richard Nixon’s campaign was jolted by 
reports that the candidate’s brother had 
received a $205,000 loan from Industrial- 
ist Howard Hughes in a futile attempt to 
save a chain of restaurants specializing in 
Nixonburger beef patties. After Richard 
Nixon was elected President in 1968, he 
ordered a wiretap on his brother to pre- 
clude further troublesome occurrences 
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Announcing a Limited Edition Commemorative of the 


U.S. Mint Rare 1986 
Silver Eagle Dollar 


AS A 


ONE POUND SILVER PROOF 





SILVER EAGLE ACTUAL SIZE 
WEIGHT ONE OZ. PURE SILVER 


The history-making one ounce Silver Eagle Bul- 
lion Coin is the largest, heaviest, purest silver coin 
the U.S. government ever minted. First issued in 
October, 1986, it has become an instant rarity. Since 
then, demand from collectors and investors has ac- 
tually doubled its value. 

Now, the 1986 Silver Eagle has been produced in 
a proof minting of one pound of pure silver bullion 
by The Federal Coin Fund for its exclusive release 
to the public. 

Each one pound pure Silver Eagle Proof will be 
minted in gleaming, mirror proof finish and will be 
individually serially numbered and edgemarked 
with its purity and one pound weight. Each will be 
accompanied by a Certificate of Authenticity and Guarantee. 
Handsomely presented for gift giving or storage in a vault, it will 
become a family treasure to be held as a valuable heirloom. 

These magnificent new one pound silver “magna-coin” proofs 
will be minted in a full 3.5 inch diameter and will be available, while 
this limited edition is still open, at $259 each. 

Here is a unique opportunity to invest in one of the world’s most 
treasured precious metals in a form you will be proud to display and 
to pass on to future generations. 


PRICE GUARANTEED 

The heirloom quality “magna-coin” Silver Eagle Proofs may be ob- 
tained only from The Federal Coin Fund by mail or telephone. All 
orders will be shipped in the sequence in which they are received 
with earliest orders receiving the lowest serial numbers. There is 
a strict limit of five (5) “magna-coins” per order and they are cur- 
rently available at $259 each, but you must act by July 31,1987, to 
be assured of this price and availability. Your satisfaction is guaran- 
teed, but continuing availability cannot be, and we reserve the right 
to reject any order. To avoid per.d pura ere mail the coupon or 
call el today. Orders received too late for acceptance will be 
returned. 


SPECIAL RELEASE! 

The Federal Coin Fund, which is not affiliated with the U.S. Mint, 
will release from its vaults, while its limited supply lasts, in pristine 
Brilliant Uncirculated mint condition, the United States Mint’s 
rare 1986 one ounce pure Silver Eagle. Each 40mm in diameter is 
the largest Silver Dollar coin ever issued by the US Mint. Contain- 
ing one full ounce of Silver they are individually protected in an 
airtight clear case to preserve their luster and beauty. Available now 
at only $29 each. 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The Federal Coin Fund, which is not affiliated with the U.S. Mint, is a private numismatic group led by a 
Ute Member of the American Numismatic Association, unconditionally guarantees your satisfaction. If you 
are not pleased for any reason, you may return your order as received within 10 days for a ful refund. 


PROOF ACTUAL SIZE los 
WEIGHT, ONE cove of PURE SILVER : 
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Cedar by selopone Overy Gay eluding Sat. & Sun.. and charge your order 
to your MasterCard, Visa, or 

1-800-USA-5858 or (1-800-351-1072 
Prices Guaranteed through July 31, 1987, only! 


aon PRIORITY ORDER FORM .——— 
MAIL TO: AW34 | 
The Federal Coin Fund, 3 North New St., Dover, DE 19901 
0 YES, please send me your Silver Eagle Proof(s), each 3.5 inches in di- | 
ameter, serially numbered and minted in proof finish of one pound of 
| solid silver at $259 plus $5 postage and handling each. And/or send the 
| following United States Mint 1986 Silver Eagle Coin(s) in Brilliant Un- | 
circulated condition. I understand I need not add sales tax. All backed | 
| by 10-day money back guarantee. 
NUMBER 
OP EACH —- REMITTANCE 
l SILVER ONE POUND PROOFS ~~ _ @ $259 
| POSTAGE AND HANDLING PER PROOF $5 
SILVER 1986 DATED EAGLES ~~ @ $29 
POSTAGE & HANDLING PER COIN $1 


TOTAL 
I enclose Check or M.O. of $ _/_EEEEt—e 
Charge to my: CO Mastercard 0 Visa 0 Amex 
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Cinema 
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Needle work: Short gets shot by Villains Fiona Lewis and Kevin McCarthy 








A Funny, Fantastic Voyage 








INNERSPACE Directed by Joe Dante 


Screenplay by Jeffrey Boam and Chip Proser 


| bendy is happy again. A lot of 
summer films are making big money; 
each June weekend brought a new box-of- 
fice champ. Beverly Hills Cop II, then 
Predator, then The Witches of Eastwick, 
then Dragnet. Halfa dozen other films are 
silly-season successes. And so the indus- 
| try, even as it fretted about a strike threat- 
ened by the Directors Guild, entered July 
with high hopes for the best summer since 
Ghostbusters, Indiana Jones and the Tem- 





ple of Doom and Gremlins made the wick- 
ets blister in 1984. 

Will Jnnerspace, the new comedy-fan- 
tasy directed by Joe Dante (Gremlins) and 
“presented” by Steven Spielberg (Indiana 
Jones), join the parade of winners? Or 
even surpass them? It ought to. It’s the 
summer’s best “summer movie.” This is a 
film with something—indeed, too funny 
much—for everybody. A sci-fi thriller in 
which one brave man is miniaturized to 


the size of a mote and takes a fantastic 
voyage into another man’s buttock. A 
buddy picture in which both buddies oc- 
cupy the same body. A classic romance of 
two men in love with the same girl, and 
somehow all three kiss at once. And just 
when you think the movie will provide 
some familiar gags and gasps, it intro- 
duces yet another pretzel plot twist. By 
the end, you should be working so hard to 
keep up with Jnnerspace that you've 
earned the happiest of headaches. 

Try following this plot. Lieut. Tuck 
Pendelton (Dennis Quaid), a right-stuff 
pilot, volunteers for a Silicon Valley ex- 
periment in which he will be placed in a 
space capsule, miniaturized and inserted 
into a rabbit’s body. But rival scientists in- 
vade the lab, and tiny Tuck is injected 
into the body of Jack Putter (Martin 
Short), a wimpy Safeway clerk. Before 
Tuck’s oxygen supply runs out—at 9 to- 
morrow morning—Jack must find the 
courage and smarts to escape from a 
speeding truck, undergo a frightening 
face-lifting, steal a vital microchip, fight 
off a couple of midget dastards and win 
the confidence of Tuck’s skeptical girl- 
friend (Meg Ryan). If Tuck has anything 
to do with it, Jack will find all the re- 
sources he needs right inside him. And his 
arrogant little friend, who is fond of gaz- 
ing in the mirror and saying, “The Tuck 
Pendelton machine—zero defects,” may 
learn how to be a mensch. 

It is the standard give-and-get of mov- 
ie fiction: two men of polar-opposite dis- 
positions share their strengths and be- 
come one indomitable hero. Tuck gives 
Jack guts; Jack gives Tuck humanity. The 
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Lostin 
Space 


A lot of the gags are pretty 
good. The Millennium Falcon, 
for example, has been turned 
into an unkempt recreational 
vehicle, and its wookie copilot 
is now a dog-faced John Can- 
dy, who has trouble maneu- 
vering his tail in tight places. 
Yoda has been transformed 
into Yogurt (Mel Brooks), 
the borscht-belt 
sage who has a prof- 
itable sideline in 
movie merchandis- 
ing. And so forth. 
The crew flings 
itself energetically 
through space in 
search of laughs, but 
it will never pene- 
trate the galaxy 
where Blazing Sad- 
dies and Young 
Frankenstein traced 





Yogurt Brooks 


their giddy orbits. It’s not that 
Star Wars is less worthy of sat- 
ire than horse opera or gothic 
horror. It’s not that Mel 
Brooks has lost his cunning, 
though he does need a freedom 
of speech not to be found under 
a PG rating. What's missing is 
that zany old gang of his, rang- 
ing in size from Zero Mostel to 
Marty Feldman, in shape from 
Madeline Kahn to Dom De- 
Luise (who does deliver the 
voice of Pizza the Hutt in 
Spaceballs). With their living- 
caricature _ pres- 
ences, they could 
have proved and im- 
proved Brooks’ com- 
ic points. And when 
comic invention 
failed him, they 
could have earned 
laughs just by stand- 
ing there, making 
faces. There is sim- 
ply nobody like 
them on this trip. 

— By Richard Schickel 





Meatless 
Friday 


He clips his words in the same 
brusque spirit his barber clips 
his crew cut. He wears a suit 
he must have found at a time 
warp’s going-out-of-business 
sale, smokes unfiltered ciga- 
rettes and eats chili dogs as if 
there were no radicchio. He 
believes in virginity, the 55- 
m.p.h. speed limit and that 
old-time religion. 
Welcome back, Ser- 
geant Joe Friday. 
Well, not the 
Joe Friday, Jack 
Webb's immortally 
stylized police pro- 
fessional, but rather 
old Joe’s nephew, 
encased in the com- 
ical form of Dan 
Aykroyd. A true in- 
heritor of the man- 
ners and morals of 


the '50s, he is a cop whose un- 
happy lot is to protect and 
serve the Los Angeles of the 
1980s. To him, that is roughly 
equivalent to working the 
night watch out of Gomorrah. 

Aykroyd’s Friday is a 
smart parody and often a 
sharp instrument for social 
satire. Tom Hanks is not so 
lucky: he must represent rela- 
tivistic contemporary values 
to Friday. It is simply not a 


| fair fight. And both of them 





are overwhelmed by a story 
that unlike the old 
Dragnet TV plots, 
which were neat lit- 
tle slices of lowlife, 
is a mess of munici- 
pal corruption, por- 
nography and reli- 
gious-cult nonsense. 
As a result, the 
LAPD in this picture 
finally looks like a 
wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Bever- 
ly Hills cops. —R.S. 
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old switcheroo has a nice impact, but the 
film’s most intelligent pleasures come 
from the filigree work. Dante packs his 
movie as if it were the knapsack of a ten- 
year-old running away from home—with 
comic-book notions, weird windup toys 
and a quartet of villains as grotesquely 
giddy as the Garbage Pail Kids. 

In establishing motives and motifs, 
Dante goes productively crazy. Is Tuck to 
be stuck in a rabbit? Then there will be 
hares everywhere: mechanical bunnies in 
Tuck’s apartment; a project leader named 
Ozzie, for Oswald the Rabbit; a cameo 
turn by Chuck Jones, the cartoon auteur 
who developed Bugs Bunny. Is the plot 
conflict as pure as an archetypal Western 
shoot-out? Then one bad guy, the Cowboy 
(Robert Picardo), will twirl his hair dryer 
like a six-shooter while he sings /’m an 
Old Cowhand; and another, the thug- 
chauffeur Igoe (Vernon Wells), will shoot 
a man through the gloved finger of his 
steel hand and then, to impress a gawking 
boy, blow smoke from the glove’s rup- 
tured finger. Is the movie gaily influenced 
by old Howard Hawks, Roger Corman 
and even Jerry Lewis films? Then Dante 
will cast veteran actors identified with 
those directors. 

Indeed, /nnerspace plays as if it were 
the hippest Martin-and-Lewis comedy. 








Tucked in: Quaid in capsule form 


Tuck is the boozer-crooner-loverboy; 
Jack is the engaging, zany nerd. Both ac- 
tors have nifty fun updating these roles. 
Quaid, flashing the satanic grin patented 
by Jack Nicholson, ensures that Tuck 
makes a convincing connection with a 
friend he cannot embrace until the end of 
the movie. And Short, late of SCTV and 
Saturday Night Live, is one deft darling. 
Jack begins as a wild paranoiac but soon 
straightens up and loosens up, especially 
in a maniacal boogie he performs to Sam 
Cooke's Twistin’ the Night Away. If this 
number doesn’t win Short an Oscar, it 
should at least cop him second prize on 
Dance Fever. The scene is one more gift 
from Dante's pifiata of a movie. 
The IJnnerspace machine. Zero de- 
fects. Strap yourself inside it, blast off and 
have a great time. — By Richard Corliss 
ene 
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Why don't you come see us in Tennessee sometime. The hills are lovely about now. 


THERE'S SOMETHING SPECIAL about the 
Tennessee hills as a place for making Jack Daniel's. 


You see, we make an old-fashioned whiskey that 
can't be hurried in any manner. And out here, 
where the pace of city living is all but 

forgotten, a man can slow down and ; 

do things right. We could probably fF 
make a bit more Jack Daniel's if we 
made it in a factory. (Make it faster, 
probably, too.) But after a sip we 
think you'll agree: there's something 
special about whiskey that comes 


from the hills. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey*80-90 ProofeDistilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 











THE UNVEILING OF 
ANOTHER MASTERPIECE WITH 
THE HAAGEN-DAZS’ SIGNATURE: 


SPECIAL ADDITIONS ICE CREAM. 





Haagen-Dazs proudly presents its'newest creation: Special Additions. A unique collection that blends 
the finest ice cream in the world with the most imaginative flavor combinations 

Mocha Double.Nut,-a luscious mixture of true Mocha ice cream, buttered almonds and pecan pralines 
Macadamia Brittle, our creamy Vanilla ice cream with Mauna Loa* Macadamia Nuts and crunchy butter 
brittle. And Chocolate Chocolate Mint, our deliciously dark Chocolate ice cream with the added attraction 
of soft, rich chocolate chunks laced with mint 

You'll find them right next to our classic Haagen-Dazs flavors at your favorite grocery and at Haagen-Dazs 
Ice Cream Shoppes, easily recognized by the distinctive “Special Additions” maroon and cream ribbons 

Special Additions, signed by Haagen-Dazs. To an ice cream critic with the highest of standards, anything 
else is just a reproduction 


Available at participating Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Shoppes and at your favorite grocery 





DEDICATED TO PERFECTION® 


987 The Haagen-Dazs Company. Ir 




















His incandescent canvases 
were as much a part of the psy- 
chedelic ’60s as Beatles music. 
Then, at the peak of his popu- 
larity in 1970, Artist Peter Max 
vanished from the internation- 
al art scene and devoted the 
next 16 years to painterly ex- 
perimentation and travel. But 
now Max is back. At Manhat- 
tan’s Jack gallery last week, 
the Berlin-born artist opened a 
show of 30 gaily colored paint- 





ings and graphics under the ru- | 


bric “Peter Max Celebrates 
America.” Cheap the artist is 
not: his works on various patri- 
otic themes are selling for any- 
where from $12,000 to $50,000. 
So has Max joined the Estab- 
lishment? “My art was patriot- 
ic in the 60s,” he insists. “I was 
close to both Presidents and 
hippies.” 


While filming The Color of 
Money and Top Gun, he proved 
a quick study in the pool hall 
and the cockpit. Now Tom 
Cruise, 24, has shifted gears 
again to test his learning curve 
on the auto racetrack. Cruise 
took the wheel of a Nissan 300 
ZX turbo sports car last week 
while making his pro circuit 
racing debut at the Road At- 
lanta race course in Braselton, 
Ga. His wife of two months, 
Actress Mimi Rogers, cheered 
from the pit. So did his new pal 








marathon before handing off 
to a teammate who finished 
14th in a field of 42 cars. As for 
Newman, he came in seventh 
in a field of 44 contenders. 
Looks like the kid still has a 








| Fast Friends Cruise, left, and Newman at Road Atlanta Raceway 


and Money co-star, Paul New- 
man, 62, a veteran race-car 
driver who later took the wheel 
of his own 300 ZX in another 
division. Cruise, who described 
his leg of the race as being 
“smooth as silk,” drove for the 
first half of the 
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three-hour 


| few things to learn from Fast 
| Eddie. 


“There's a word that 
brings us all together here to- 
night,” Humorist Art Buchwald 





informed the black-tie crowd 





— 


Why is this Max smiling? Artist and work in his New York studio 


at Washington's Departmental 
Auditorium last week, “and 
that word is fear.” Perhaps, 
but for most of the capital's 
movers and shakers, the scari- 
est thing about Katharine Gra- 
ham’s 70th-birthday bash was 
not the long reach of her 
Washington Post Co. publish- 
ing empire but the possibility 
of not being invited. Among 


at the fete organized by Gra- 
ham’s daughter Lally Wey- 
mouth: Ronald and Nancy Rea- 








gan, Secretary of State George 
Shultz, Senator Edward Kennedy, 
Publisher Malcolm Forbes, ABC 
Newswoman Barbara Walters 
and retiring Supreme Court 
Associate Justice Lewis Powell. 
“Here's looking at you, kid,” 
said the President as he toast- 
ed the liberal Graham in Ca- 
sablanca style. Former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger 
noted the “mark the Washing- 
ton Post has left on this town, 
on our nation ... and perhaps 
on some of us.” As for Gra- 
ham, asked how she felt about 
turning 70, she answered, 
“Ambivalent. Nobody likes to 
be that age.” 


Plenty of eleven-year-olds 
love airplanes, but John Kevin Hill 
is the first kid on his block to 
make history in one. As the 
flawless finale toa weeklong Los 
Angeles-to—Washington jour- 
ney that was slowed down by 


| thunderstorms over Ohio, Hill 








made a smooth landing at Na- 
tional airport last week and 
thereby became—as far as any- 
one knows—the youngest pilot 
ever to fly across the continental 
US. Climbing out ofa single-en- 
gine Cessna 210, Hill, who had 
been accompanied throughout 
by his flying instructor, calmly 
discussed his future flight plans. 
“T want to fly around the world,” 
said the pint-size pilot. “And I 
wanta go to the moon, bounce 
around and ride a lunar rover.” 
Then Hill picked a wooden 
airplane off a huge celebra- 


| tory cake and gleefully simu- 
the 600 or more well-wishers | 


lated a crash landing in the 
icing. — By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by David E Thigpen/ 
New York 
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Akid with the right stuffing: Hill atop an extra seat pillow in his Cessna 
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It’s a Routine . .. Home Run 





| n just two baseball games last 
week, chosen entirely at ran- 
| dom, 21 home runs were hit by 
| Don Mattingly, Mike Pagli- 
arulo, Cecil Fielder, Willie Up- 
shaw, Lloyd Moseby, Ron Kit- 
tle, Dave Winfield (2), Willie 
Horton (3), Rocky Colavito (2), 
Dick Allen, Roy McMillan, 
Dick McAuliffe, Bob Allison, 
Catfish Hunter, Orlando Ce- 
peda, Boog Powell and Henry 
Aaron. Even though (or maybe 
especially because) 13 of them 
were in an Old Timers game, 
reports are proliferating that 
something may be up with the 
baseball. 

Since neither game took 
place in the U.S.—one was in 
Canada, the other in a truly re- 
mote baseball region, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—nobody is 
exactly sure which of the Big 
Bang theories applies to the 
question of the day. How could 
37-year-old Giant Infielder Chris Speier 
have one grand slam in 16 years and then 
suddenly hit two in five days? Other curi- 
osities: Boston’s Wade Boggs, who never 
dispenses more than eight homers a sea- 
son, has 13 already without neglecting his 
batting average (.380). One week from the 
midyear All-Star break, Jim Dwyer of the 
Orioles has already equaled his season 
high of nine; with four, the Mets’ Rafael 
Santana has brought his career total to 
seven. Strong men like Jack Clark (23) of 
the Cardinals and Ozzie Virgil (20) of the 
Braves have speeded up their conveyors, 
but even the puniest wraiths have been 
hitting balls across county lines. 

“Don’t take a baseball to bed 
with you,” advises Detroit Manager 
Sparky Anderson. “It will keep you 
up all night.” The aging Tiger Bill 
Madlock, 36, hit three home runs in 
one game last week. “One was the 
hardest ball I ever hit in my life,” 
says Madlock, a four-time National 
League batting champion discarded 
by the Dodgers this spring. “I didn’t 
really notice it so much in the Na- 
tional League, though I do remem- 
ber a ball [Los Angeles Righthand 
Batter] Steve Sax hit while falling 
down that banged off the rightfield 
wall in St. Louis.” He thinks “the 
machine’s wrapping the outer half 
of the ball too tightly.” 

Of course, the baseball manu- 
facturers—Rawlings since 1977— 
have been insisting for decades 
that the only constant is the ball: 5 to 
5% oz., 9 to 9% in. circumference, 
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From Speier to Dwyer, everyone is swinging from the heels 





108 stitches and a carefully monitored 


bounceability. “It’s the same cows,” 
Rawlings President Bob Burrows likes to 
say, although stretch marks from old 
pregnancies have made the company pre- 
fer steers. Before 1974 the exotic innards 
of a baseball—Portuguese cork coated 
with Malaysian rubber (the “pill” of poet- 
ry) and wrapped in 300 yds. of woolly 
yarn—were covered by horsehide. 

Last year the major leagues yielded a 
record 3,813 home runs. If the ball is not 
the reason homers are now up 22% (2,201 
compared with 1,801 in 1986), what is? 
The explanation both exemplified and 


Rookie Home-Run Hitter McGwire: a product of weights 





espoused by Oakland Phenom Mark 
McGwire is that hitters are cultivating 
more muscle. The 6-ft. 5-in., 220-Ib. rook- 
ie first baseman hit five homers in two 
games recently and another in the third, 
his 28th. “Six days a week in the 
off-season, I lift weights,” says 
McGwire, ‘something ball- 
players once were told never to 
do. We're just getting stronger.” 
And more polite. “I'm not the 
type of person who stands back 
and beholds them. I leave the 
bat and start running. Some 
have gone fairly far, I guess.” 

The unchangeability of 
wood is another issue. Brooks 
Robinson got the last hit of his 
career with a bat that had been 
mounted over his mantel for 
years. He took it down one day 
and thought he heard a single 
rattling around inside. But 
lighter bats with thinner han- 
dies have increased bat speed. 
“All other things being equal,” 
explains Physicist Peter Bran- 
cazio, “if you change from a 33- 
oz. bat to a 30 and swing with 
the same energy, the ball will go 
six to seven feet farther.” 

Atmospheric conditions are 
also being investigated (the Chernobyl 
Theory). The Power of Voodoo Theory in- 
volves Haitian hand stitchers with some 
sort of unspoken vendetta against pitch- 
ers. Looking back to the dead-ball era be- 
fore 1920, historians see some vague cor- 
relation between the gambling scandal of 
1919 and the drug scandal of two years 
ago. Others just think the pitching is rot- 
ten. “There are too many minor-league 
pitchers in the major leagues,” says Joe 
Bauman, 65, who had 72 homers and 224 
RBIs in the Longhorn League (class C) in 
1954 and still never made it to the big 
leagues. “A lot of today’s starters aren’t 
very quick, and it seems the relievers 
can’t bring it at all.” 

Not a few grizzled baseball men 
have been muttering, like Angels 
Manager Gene Mauch: “Our game is 
getting ridiculous.” The old umpire 
Jocko Conlan, 84, says, “Players like 
Ruth, Gehrig, Williams, Musial were 
hitting a baseball. Now they're hit- 
ting a piece of lightning.” Even 
American League President Bobby 
Brown, taking his cuts before an Old 
Timers game, admitted that a “few 
balls went a hell of a lot farther than I 
was entitled to hit them.” After a 22-7 
game some weeks ago involving three 
grand slams, Chicago Cub Outfielder 
Brian Dayett was put so much in 
mind of a sandlot that he said, “I 
thought my mom would call me 
home when it got dark.” The kids 
have been breaking a lot of windows 
this year. —By Tom Callahan. 

Reported by Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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DISCOVER A NEW SPECIES 


THE 1988 BERETTA. 

It has evolved. Not just a new car, 
but a new species. An unusually 
roomy sport coupe with an aero- 
dynamic shape and a natural 
instinct for the road 


QUICK 2.8 LITER 
MULTI-PORT V6. 
Beretta's optional 2.8 Liter V6 can 
move from 0 to 
60 in less 


arclam lO Rscvere) ale (am Bal 

refined Multi-Port Fuel 

Injection engine features 
acomputer-controlled coil 
Telalit(elamm eleicBelf-lale mali) 
microprocessor technology to 
handle 600,000 commands per 
second. The sport suspension 
and smooth-shifting 5-speed 
transaxle turn that raw power 

into inspired performance 

A NEW LEVEL OF 

INTERIOR COMFORT. 

Sit back and relax. Both front 
bucket seats have their own sus- 
pension systems to help tune out 
road vibrations. And Beretta’s 
vital signs come to light with its 


optional electronic instrumentation 
Make the road your natural 

habitat; put yourself in the 

unforgettable shape of Beretta 

A new species from Today's 

Chevrolet 


“Performance figures compiled by a 
prolessional driver on a GM test track 


Let's get it b) 

cee °" 0/6 

buckle up. ‘ Ad 
QUALITY COMMITMENT PLAN 


See your Chevrolet dealer for terms and condi: 
thons of the new limited powertrain warranty. 


F AMERICA —_- TODAYS CHEVROLET 





